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...and GREYVAN 
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whole move for you! 


For Maximun Benefits 
from Personnel Transfers, 


HAVE GREYVAN HANDLE 
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CIRCULATION 
UP 


According to the latest ABC figures 
available, covering the first three 
months of this year, McCall’s shows 


the biggest circulation gain of any of | : - . ADVERTISING 


the major magazines, as against the 


same period a year ago. ' jp 


In advertising revenue, August will 
be the largest August in McCall’s 
history—with a 31.6 per cent gain 
over August 1950. 


RESPONSE 
UP 


McCall’s “My Kitchen” Contest— 


conducted this Spring—produced the INFLUENCE 
largest direct reader response from : | Jp 
women readers in McCall’s history. he 


Among nine national magazines 
receiving mentions in retail food 
advertising, McCall’s was first* by 
an overwhelming margin, from Jan- 
uary through April. 


* McCall's 25,446; Good Housekeeping—5,845; life—2,099; 
Ladies’ Home Journal—585. All others—139 


their thoughts 
took Wing 


No flight of fancy, the dream 
of Orville and Wilbur Wright proved to 
the world the wisdom of planning be- 
fore acting. Today, in down-to-earth 
business strategy, original thinking is 
an essential factor. In the preparation 
of direct advertising and promotional 
material, intelligent, practical ideas are 
the starting points for successful cam- 
paigns. 

When you need an idea, ex- 
pressed in powerful copy and dramatic 
visual appeal, with or without mechani- 

I reproduction, call Gray. There’s a 


@ behind every Gray mail- 
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LL 
The Norfolk Metropolitan 
Sales Area for You! 


WTAR is the profitable way to sell the big, eager 

and able-to-buy Norfolk Metropolitan Sales Area— 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Virginia. 
According to BMB, 95°% of the families in this four- 
county sales area listen to WTAR regularly. Hooper says 
that most Norfolks listen most of the time to WTAR. Add 
the fact that WTAR delivers more listeners-per-dollar 
than any other local station or combination of stations. 
Easy to see why WTAR reduces sales costs, increases 


sales and profits. 


MARKET DATA=Norfolk Metropolitan Sales Area 


POPULATION RETAIL SALES-1950 EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


EST Ss 1950 
ELD estimates IMATE al 


MATES 


Total Families | Dollars 

(in {in (in Per 
Thou- Thou- Thovu- in Capita 
sands) sands) sands) S.A. Thousands) 


- . - — —————_ _ _ — 


Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Metropolitan Area. $375,623] . $509,403 
Newport News 
Metropolitan Area. k 113,954]. 182,051 


TOTAL 
Norfolk Metropolitan 
Sales Area 489,577 691,454 
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First water from Grand Coulee Dam to the Columbia Basin began 
flowing June 14 as the largest pump ever built was started. Impressive 
ceremonies heralded the historic event as water at the rate of 50 tons 
per second began filling the dry Ice Age lake bed—water which will 
ultimately transform over a million arid but fertile acres into productive 
new Inland Empire farm tracts. By next spring the first 87,000 acre block 
of farms will receive water and thereafter land will be reclaimed at the 


rate of 70,000 acres per year. 


The tremendous benefits of the Columbia Basin may best be visual- 
ized in terms of a new state being added to the Union—a state the size 
of Delaware. Just the first 87,000 acres means 1,200 new farms. All 
told more than 12,000 new farms will be added to the already agricul- 
turally wealthy Spokane Market where average income per farm is 
more than double the U. S. farm average. Creation of thousands of 
new farm units means new markets for everything from farm equipment 
to appliances and further expansion of booming urban centers within 
the basin area. 


The Spokane Market, acknowledged as one of the nation’s top 


markets and a Must in the Pacific Northwest, takes on added significance 


as its tremendously wealthy industries are further enrichened by the 


benefits of Columbia Basin. New farms, new residents are creating new 


business opportunities in all lines. 


Reclamation Commissioner Mi- 
chael Straus talks to his boss, In- 
terior Sccretary Oscar Chapman in 
Washington, awaiting orders to 
start pumping water at Grand 
Coulee dam. Commissioner Straus 
said water to the Columbia Basin 
area “will mean virtually a new 
state added to the Union.” 
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The Human Sido 


CHILD-IS-FATHER DEPARTMENT 


Every now and again a corporation decides to give the 
flower-of-our-youth a look-in at how the wheels of indus- 
try turn. High school lads and lasses take over executive 
desks for a day and, with said executives breathing down 
backs, manage to have a maximum of fun while doing a 
minimum of damage. But, so far as we know, only the 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. has resigned its executive 
desks—also for a day—to its executive’s own brains. 


Recently Hudson celebrated ‘Family Day.” The 
object: to permit the wives and children of the men em- 
ployed in Hudson’s New York offices to get acquainted 
with the workaday world inhabited by their husbands 
and fathers. Hudson threw open the office doors and 
welcomed the onslaught. First the corporation took its 
guests to CBS’s TV studios and let them watch the 
telecasting of Hudson’s Bride and Groom program. This 
interlude allowed the company to get its New York 
office prepared for what was to come, and to steady a 
few quaking executive nerves. 


Back at the offices the guests were welcomed by Wil- 
liam Mazer, executive v-p of the company. “If any of 
you,” he told the kids, “decides to join us 10 years from 
now, after completing your education, I certainly hope 
that you won’t forget to bring with you the zip and 
bounce that you have displayed today.” Mr. Mazer 
wiped his brow and asked if any of the visitors had 
suggestions. 


Here are some of the ideas—and Mr. Mazer admits 
he asked for them: One lad wanted the company to 
produce napkins with pictures of baseball players on them. 
A young lady, not to be outdone by her brother-colleague, 
felt strongly that the company should use a premium 
which would appeal to children, as one of the four 


TYCOON FOR A DAY .. . was Rickey Staelin, 4th, when 
Hudson had its annual Family Day. Rickey's sister acted as 
secretary. Obviously she found his performance amusing. 


premiums regularly appearing on Hudson napkin pack- 
ages. 


The President for the Day was Richard (Rickey) 
Staelin, 4th, whose daddy is advertising manager of the 
company. He spent a happy hour wading through a pile 
of mail on his dad’s desk (while dad groaned) and came 
up with the brilliant suggestion that if the company 
would only save all its incoming mail for a few days it 
could run the mill for an entire week without using any 
wood. And all the company would have to do would be 
to send the incoming mail out for reprocessing. At last 
reports Hudson executives were giving serious thought 
to the proposition. 


In the meantime, the wives were having their bit of 
fun. They decided that their husbands have a pretty good 
thing of business, what with pretty, air-conditioned offices 
and big, impressive conference rooms. The wives took 
immediate advantage of the conference room. While the 
kids were bolloxing up their papas’ desks, they had a 
round-table session on their husband’s favorite dishes and 
most aggravating faults. 


It all ended eventually. And Mr. Mazer, who seemed 
to be the only executive to come through with his tie on, 
said: ‘““The business community must assume the responsi- 
bility of effecting good public relations with its neigh- 
bors. By giving our children a picture of how a large 
business corporation functions, I feel that we've taken a 
constructive step in teaching them the true function of 
business and the role it plays as part of the American 
community.” 


SENTIMENT PRESERVED 


Did your wife’s wedding ring wear out before your 
marriage? No kidding . . . women all over the country 
have been complaining for years that their rings—wedding 
and otherwise—have worn down under use. Jewelers will 
tell you that one of the causes for such calamities is that 
most women have fingers which hardly approach the 
sculptor’s dream: Most women have large knuckles. They 
buy a ring which will fit over the knuckle and then 
discover it’s too loose. Soap, detergents, acids and heaven- 
knows-what find snug nesting places between ring and 
finger and erosion takes place. Or some women, of the 
vanity-all-is-vanity species, buy a ring which is the correct 
size for the finger but a couple too small for the knuckle 
Then they proceed to have a tug of war every time they 
remove the ring. Result: After 20 years there’s not much 
ring left. 


Finally something is being done about the situation. 
A new type ring has been designed. It has a brand new 
feature (pat. pending) which involves a gold spring actu- 
ated adjusting feature inserted inside the ring on either 
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DOWN THE DRAIN . .. in 20-years? Could be—if it’s like 
most of the rings manufactured today. Reason in part: 
Milady's vain, refuses to buy the correct size. But one 
manufacturer is making a ring which will wear for 100 years! 


side of the stone. .. . But the manufacturer wanted to 
know how long his ring would last. In theory the idea 
looked like a natural. In practice he couldn’t be sure what 
would happen. Consequently he hired the firm of Sam 
Tour & Co., Inc., to put the ring through a battery of 
special tests. 


Testing a ring for longevity sounds like a snap. But to 
test this revolutionary ring Tour found that it was neces- 
ary to devise a means to simulate the taking-off and put- 
ting-on action to which such a ring would naturally be 
subjected. He designed a special machine; at the end of 
the reciprocating member of the machine there is mounted 
a special tapered hardwood plug. The taper on this plug is 
such that no contact can be made at the small diameter 
with any portion of the ring. But at the large diameter of 
the plug the circle is completely filled with the adjustable 
features of the ring, at its maximum depression. The ring 
itself is held in position between two plastic blocks which 
prevent an over-all movement. 


The tapered plug is then inserted and withdrawn from 
the ring at the rate of 10 cycles a minute or 20 spring 
actions a minute. The stroke of this special machine is 
regulated so that both springs will travel as far as they 
are permitted in each direction. 


This done, Tour made two separate tests on two 
different rings. In the first test the springs in the adjust- 
able feature lasted for 84,490 cycles or 169,180 spring 
actions. In the second test, made a month later, the 
springs lasted for 92,361 cycles or 184,722 spring actions. 
This, says Tour, is the equivalent of 80 to 100 years of 
use! The average, conventional ring, in the medium and 
high price range, requires attention in 20 years. When it 
doesn’t get attention the plumber has to be called in to 
open drains and locate the ring, while the little woman 
stands by weeping. Tour says an awful lot of sentiment 
has been washed out to sea because most of today’s rings 
can’t stand the give-and-take. 


But what interests us as much as an American manufac 
turer safeguarding sentiment, is his careful research 
how his product is going to stand up. The manufactxrer 
of this ring knows, after investing in research, that 
product works, not merely on paper, but on the finger 
well. And his salesmen are going to find it a lot easier 
sell his line when they have documented proof that 
ring will do what the manufacturer claims it will 
That’s what we call enlightened self-interest. 
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president, said at the unveiling: “The 
steadily increasing demand for Lever 
products in the West has made neces- 
sary the opening of this new plant.” 


A 


Three new divisions, reflecting sep- 
arate autonomous operations of the 
CBS Radio Network and radio sta- 
tions operations and services, the 
CBS Television Network and TV 
stations operations and services and 
the laboratory, licensing and develop- 
mental operations, have been an- 
nounced by Frank Stanton, CBS’s 
president. Each division will have its 
own president: J. L. Van Volkenburg 


7 will head CBS Television Division, 
People and their Ideas Howard S. Meighan the Radio Di- 
vision, and Adrian Murphy the Lab- 


oratories Division. 


CBS: New Divisions, new v-p'’s Murphy, Van Volkenburg, Meighan. 


named Harold F. Stebbins v-p in 
charge of merchandising and sales. ... 
Kenneth B. Bonham, former president 
of Emerson Drug Co. has joined 
American Home Products Corp. as 
assistant to the president. 


A 


Lever Brothers Co. at the opening 
of its new Los Angeles plant, de- 
scribed it as “the most modern soap, 
detergent and shortening plant in the 
world.” Lever took the wraps off 
the multi-million-dollar, ultra-mod- 
ern plant recently by making first 
deliveries to 11 western governors, 
via helicopter. Jervis J. Babb, Lever 


RANKIN BONHAM 


New Sales Jobs... 


William J. Fleming is the new man- 
ager of the Construction Equipment 
Sales Division of Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corp. ... Albert 
A. Hally is The Industrial Tape 
Corporation’s sales manager in the 
Industrial and Commercial Depart- 
ments. . . . Seiberling Rubber Co. 
has made several important appoint- 
ments: A. Wade Schwab has been 
named manager of mileage sales 
and Richard G. Cattron succeeds 
him as manager of the sales and 
service laboratory. Claude Pitts is 
the new assistant manager of the 
company’s Export Division... . J. L. 
Rankin has been appointed Pillsbury’s 


grocery products divisional v-p and - Fa ary 

H. R. Galbraith will become sales = ee | ees eee - ca 

manager. . . . Iron Fireman Manu- Do. ood ? ae he > ie 
facturing Co. named B. B. Magee =_— is oe : 4 
director of U.S. sales. He has been ; | ¥ 
sm. of the Northwest Division. . ag Oe 


-..and other executive appointments Few companies can boast a 60-year employe . . . but The Robinson Clay Products Co. can: 


i xecutive appointments of the fort- And Robinson is paying homage to John J. Starr, its second v-p. He's 84, began his 
ght: Reliance Manufacturing Co. career in ‘91, has no intention of retiring. "Don't feel a bit old," he says. 
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Lets get the Sunday Picture 


Straight! 


y there are three giant, national Sunday maga- 
zines— Metro, This Week and American Weekly. Few 
executives, surprisingly enough, have this Sunday pic- 
ture straight. 


MOST BUSINESS MEN know that all three are delivered, 
along with a Sunday newspaper, to a number of leading 
American markets. What most folks don’t know is that, 
except for this similarity, the three great Sunday maga- 
zines are completely different. 


IN PLANNING an advertising program, it will pay you 
to understand these differences. For the differences are 
great. And they are differences of kind as well as degree. 
First, there’s a basic difference in character. This Week 
and American Weekly are each edited and published 


in New York. Each is the same magazine in practically 
every newspaper* with which it is distributed. Metro, 
on the other hand, is individually edited and published 
in each of its cities. Metro, always and everywhere, is a 
local, home-grown Sunday magazine—not an “import.” 
Metro, alone, has tremendous local character. 


THIS LOCAL CHARACTER gives Metro maximum local 
impact. People like best what they know best. And Metro 
gives them lots of local news and local pictures. People see 
themselves and their community mirrored in the pages of 
Metro, and they read it avidly, cover-to-cover. 


THIS LOCAL CHARACTER gives Metro greater cover-to- 
cover readership. In every post-war study of Sunday 
readership, in papers that carry two or three of the three 
Sunday magazines, Mighty METRO magazines have come 
out on top by a comfortable margin! 


THIS LOCAL CHARACTER gives the advertiser greater 


readership of his ads. Ads in Metro are better read because 
there is greater page traffic. 


There is also an important difference in circulation of 
the three national Sunday magazines. Mighty METRO 
has almost half again as much circulation as either of 
the others. It has, in fact, the world’s largest magazine 
circulation: 


METRO... - « « Over 14,000,000 
THIS WEEK . . . +« « « « «+ Over 10,000,000 
AMERICAN WEEKLY - «© « « + Over 9,800,000 


According to latest A.B.C. circulation figures 


THIS TREMENDOUS DIFFERENCE in circulation brings up 
another important Metro characteristic. Metro is an in- 
tegral part of the Number One paper in city after city— 
the paper you invariably buy on a one-paper list. Don’t 
misunderstand. In certain areas, This Week and American 
Weekly are also delivered with leading newspapers. But 
in the nation’s top markets, neither comes near doing the 
job done by Metro! 


Another important difference lies in the advertising 
content of the three Sunday magazines. Metro, alone, is 
studded with local retail advertising. Shoppers look for 
good buys in Metro’s pages... and they’re in the mood 
to look at advertising. This retail advertising is a big 
Metro plus —it’s proof that ads in Metro pay off fast. 


EVERY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT, Metro gives you more 
of everything you want—more local impact, more read- 
ership, more circulation, more sales—than either of the 
other two leading Sunday magazines. And Metro is 
competitively priced! 

* THIS WEEK, as distributed by the New York Herald Tribune, contains many 
pages of editorial and advertising not carried elsewhere in the country. 


Mighty METRO is the Sunday magazine printed in gravure, locally edited and locally titled, 
that accompanies these great Sunday newpapers: 


CLEVELAND Plain Dealer MINNEAPOLIS Tribune 

DES MOINES Register NEW ORLEANS Times-Picayune & States 
DETROIT News and/or Free Press NEW YORK News 

INDIANAPOLIS Star PHILADELPHIA Inquirer 

LOS ANGELES Times PITTSBURGH Press 

MILWAUKEE Journal PROVIDENCE Journal 


ATLANTA Journal-Constitution 
BALTIMORE Sun 

BOSTON Globe and/or Herald 
BUFFALO Courier-Express 
CHICAGO Tribune 
CINCINNATI Enquirer 


ST. LOUIS Globe-Democrat 

and/or Post-Dispatch 
ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 
SEATTLE Times 
SPRINGFIELD Republican 
SYRACUSE Post-Standard 
WASHINGTON Star 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Sales Offices for Metro Magazines and Metro Comics . . . NEW YORK * CHICAGO ° DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES 
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Redbook is reaching new heights... 
serving Young Adults 
in the most dynamic years 


of their lives 


ie IsAAc NEWTON formulated his laws on gravity at ss... Shakespeare 
. had written 10 of his greatest plays by the time he was 34... and 

rf Kdison’s most inventive years were between 30 and 35. 

9) 


Check the record. Ask your management engineers. Most people— 


Qt inventor or mechanic, chemist or housewife, mathematician or book- 

- keeper —hit their peak between 18 and 35. In the Young Adult years, 
receptivity to new ideas is greatest. productivity highest, health 

0 heartiest. 

0 The 18 to 35 years are big “doing” years—the marrying, building, 

° buying years... the years when people need so much— foods, bev- 
erages and refrigerators, radios and TV sets, automobiles, appliances 

r for their new homes, clothes for their brand-new families. Young 

_ Adults are buying most of these for the first time . . . forming brand 

t loyalties that will last for years. 

n These buying millions are REDBOOK’s editorial target. REDBOOK 

. focusses all its efforts on one objective—to serve and inspire Young 

7 Adults. The success of this program is best reflected in REDBOOK’s 
growing circulation—already well past 2 million and steadily rising.* 

: \dvertising lineage gains, too, indicate the power of REDBOOK to 

: reach this growing market. 

d The magazine that reaches your best customers should be at the 

- top of your advertising schedule. Young Adults are your best cus- 

t tomers now and in the future—and REDBOOK is more and more their 

a magazine, 

- * or 15 consecutive quarters, newsstand sales have 

e exceeded corresponding quarters of previous years. 
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THE VITAL MARKET 


William L. Carpenter has been named 
manager of the Oaks, Pa. plant of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Carpenter is a regular reader of The 
Wall Street Journal. Like most men 
everywhere who are getting ahead in 
business he finds The Journal provides 
necessary background for important de- 
cisions. (advt.) 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
364,123 DAILY @ 293,426 SUNDAY 


| 


| 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. | 


20 


“The Setatch Fa 


A vacation, it just occurs, gives a 
fellow a couple of weeks in which to 
work at his vocation. 

+ 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” tear-jerker 
of our youth, is celebrating its cen- 
tenary. Maybe it could do some- 
thing for slavery behind the Iron 
Curtain, if reworked with a Russian 
cast. 

. 


People who talk too much need a 
better mouth-trap. 
+ 


TALENT scouT: A sort of MGM is- 
sary. 
’ 
A researcher, you might say, has 
query notions. 
. 


Title for a treatise on the radio 
commercial: “We Interrupt This 
Program...” 

. 


Tessie O’Paque says her wages 
were frozen so long ago, it now seems 
like the Ice Age. 


Generation after generation, copy- 
writers sans imagination say “cool as 
a cucumber.” At least, they might 
vary it with “cuke as a coolcumber.” 

* 

Reading about the Navy’s “frog- 
men,” incidentally, “Tessie asks if 
they use ‘“frogmentation” bombs. 

e 


There is no truth in the rumor 
that Blair House has a sign on it 
reading: “Truman S/ipt Here.” 

. 


When you write bank copy, you 
spell “will” with a cap “W.” No- 
body ever told me why. 

2 

Tekni - Craft’s Charlie Shaw says 
one of his pet peeves is the phobia 
some people have about positioning 
the adverb. He cites “Formica always 
is spelled with a capital ‘F’”’ in lieu 
of the more natural “Formica is 
always spelled, etc.” He further 
agrees with the column that it’s okay 
to split an infinitive wide open. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


The Cheltenham National Bank 
Elkins Park, Pa., has no stuffy in. 
hibitions about infinitive-splitting, by 
the way. Witness: “Budget loans 
through Cheltenham National can 
help you to intelligently and eco- 
nomically solve many financial prob- 
lems.” 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Smoothest way to rough it—Kelly- 
Springfield Tires. 


See Fitt now!—A contractor of that 
name in Lawndale, Pa. 


What makes husbands cheat ?—Cor- 
onet. 


Shoot a buck by mail!—Leo P. Bott 
for a trial-subscription to a sports- 
man’s mag. 


Chicago’s State Street was once a part 
of Arkansas.—Also by Leo, for an 
Arkansas asphalt. 

Dames Are Poison.—Steve McNeil in 
the Post. 


I liked Bob Ruark’s ad-lib on the 
long-winded congressional investiga- 
tion: “It’s our new secret weapon. 
We plan to bore the Russians to 
death!” 


Phoenicians can always do some- 
thing about the 100-degree heat in 
Phoenix, I assume, by tuning-in Sta- 


tion KOOL. 


e 
GEOGRAPHY: What foot-soldiers 
learn the hard way. 


On “Hold the Phone,” says Jack 
Lutz, a question was: “Why is one 
of Haydn’s symphonies known 4s 
‘The Surprise Symphony’?” Jack 
thinks it may be because it came out 
of hidin’. 

° 


Julian Rogers, of Chain Store 49, 
says a big expense-account is of 7 
account when it comes to impressing 
the sales manager. But, if a man gets 
a few, fat, new accounts, the expense- 
account might well become a 
ex panse-account. 
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Jack Frost isn’t on the payroll... but he is a 
valuable worker in the big industry of farming, he 
browns and dries plants, makes seeds and soybeans 
easy to harvest. 

Now every farmer can be his own Jack Frost 
with chemical defoliants ...dinitro compounds, 
and pentachlorophenol...which when sprayed on 
the fields do the same job as a heavy frost. 

sing the new methods, H. I. Cohn, Carrollton, 
Ill., harvested 11,000 bu of soybeans three weeks 
earlier, got yields of 20 to 30 bu per acre...and 
increased production and profits! 


Farming is manufacturing...steadily raising 
production per year, getting higher output per man 
hour and per machine, increasing 


efficiency and the yields... with 
research, chemical fertilizer, 
insecticides, antibiotics, electricity, 
mechanization, new varieties, better techniques. 
The manufacturer’s wife keeps pace, matches 
better farm business with better farm homes... 


chooses furniture and furnishings, with an eye on 


Every man his own Jack Frost! 


style, design, and color as well as utility... the family 
lives better, has more leisure, spends more. 


Best U.S. market today...is best reached by 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING...with more than a million 


circulation concentrated in the fifteen agricultural 
Heart states among the nation’s best farmers with 
the best land, largest investment in crops, livestock, 
buildings, and machinery, highest yields, largest 
incomes. The average SF subscriber’s earnings are 
easily 50°% greater than the US farm average. 
The general media mostly miss this top market 


...the national advertiser 
needs SUCCESSFUL FARMING - 
for intensive coverage, high 
penetration and readership 
based on nearly a half 
century of service, larger * 
sales and lower costs. The 
current all-out production QW 
program increases your selling opportunities! 
Ask any SF office for all the facts... 

MEREDITH PUBLISHING Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa... New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


I bumped into the 
Florist and knocked 
over a contract— 


He was just coming out of his shop; I was run- 


ning for a train. We both were shaken up. 


I apologized by explaining that I'd 
missed the early train, and was bound 


to be late for a customer’s sales meeting. 


“Why don’t you wire flowers?” he asked. 
“They're sure to arrive on time... and 


there’s no more graceful way to explain.” 


I did, and the customer loved it. Taught me 
something : the nicest way to ask for an order 


is to say it with FLOWERS-BY-WIRE. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


On opening days on anniversaries ¢ on special events ¢ as a “thank you” for the 


order ¢ on almost any business occasion ¢ for those at home when you're away. 


You can wire flowers to anywhere ... from anywhere ...more than 15,000 F.T.D. 
and Interflora Mermbe~ Shops at your service! 


The same correspondent says that 
successful retailing of your products 
depends largely upon continuous re. 
telling of your product-story. 


What's in a name? Santa 
Monica’s Carroll Sugar = marries 
Laurel Kane, and Zelle Sergeant, 
license-clerk, quips: “They certainly 
must be sweet on each other.” 


‘Testimonial: My Goodrich tires 
with Seal-o-matic tubes delivered 
36,000 miles without a flat. 


The secret of good mileage, they 
tell me, is to check air - pressure 
weekly, have wheels scientifically 
balanced, and switch the tires every 
6,000 miles. . 


Merrill Panitt, assistant to the 
publisher of The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, has a neat title for a new de- 
partment of his daily TV column: 
“Pats & Pans.” 


Merrill, by the way, instituted a 
“TV Unpopularity Poll” more or 
less as a gag. It turned up some 
surprises. Frinstance: Least popular 
emcee, Milton Berle. Least popular 
interviewer, Faye Emerson. Least 
popular male singer, Frank Sinatra. 
Least popular musical program, Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 
Elmsford, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Thompson: 

Your “Scratch-Pad” column in SALES 
MANAGEMENT is like a cocktail before 
dinner, because it puts you in the mood 
to digest and enjoy the main course to 
follow! 

However, I would like to add the miss- 
ing olive to your first Martini in (a 
Spring) issue which reads: “The New 
York Times says it has been estimated 
that 15,000,000 persons in this country 
are hard-of-hearing. I should hate to 
estimate on how many of us are just plain 
dumb.” 

The missing olive: By refusing to be 
helped by the use of a hearing-aid! 

We who are engaged in educating the 
hard-of-hearing to enjoy~ better living 
through better hearing are constantly 
alerted to any reference to hard-of-hear- 
ing persons. Whether it be statistics, in- 
dividual or mass problems, causes and 
effects, etc. 

It is for this reason that I felt the urge 
to drop in the olive and make it a real 
cocktail. 

Cordially, 
Jules Jentes 
Sales-Research Manager 
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A LIST OF 


. * ” MEMPHIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


oll” 


*IF YOU'RE LOOKING 
ces: | FOR DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
-- ? ee WHOLESALE CAPITAL OF THE SOUTH 


oF 
ome 


ular 
ular \ ta More and more manufacturers are coming into Memphis, 


? ' | | wholesale capital of the South and 13th in the Nation in 
‘red ~ 4 m3 4 total wholesale sales! According to a recent study by Printers’ 
. Ink, Memphis leads the nation in wholesale sales per establish- 
ment. As a special service to-national concerns looking for a dis- 


tributor in the Memphis Market, the general advertising depart- 


1. f od va “Ge | ment of Memphis Press-Scimitar and The Commercial Appeal 
foul { Y 5S is compiling a list of competent local firms and individuals 
nood x interested in handling distribution of your product. W. O. 
°7 : ! Sturdivant, manager, general advertising, Memphis 
niss- por. Publishing Company, 495 Union Ave., Memphis, 


| {a . 
\ “ 3 re Tennessee has the information. 
ate 3 
ntry 
to 
slain 


Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 
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SEE MASS MARKET 
FOR DEODORANTS 


Demand for Top Brands 
Shows Intra-Market Shift 


Eighty-three per cent of the house- 
wives in St. Paul use a personal de- 
odorant. Is this usage consistent 
through the population? To test this 
we will correlate buyers by age and 
income. 

Age Annual Family Income 
Under $4,000 $4,000 & Over 
Per Cent Use Per Cent Use 

40 and under 88.6% 91.7% 

41 and over 72.8% 86.1% 

Thus, both age and income factors 
are modifying characteristics in de- 
odorant use. Age appears to be the 
most important of the two since 
women under 40 show higher usage 
irrespective of income. Despite these 
variations note the tremendous poten- 
tial through all strata. 

Within the deodorant classification 
two brands have been fighting for 
preference dominance in St. Paul for 
the past five years. This has been 
their performance. 


Preferences 
1951 195) 1949 1948 1947 
Brand A 17% 21% 21% 
Brand B 14% " 20% 23% 


Difference 3% 1% —2% 

As indicated from the percentage 
point difference, Brand A has been 
steadily gaining over Brand B. How- 
ever, both have been losing on the 
overall because of new brands coming 
into the market. In 1951 alone four 
new brands collectively took 7% of 
the family preference. 

Using the same criteria as above, 
it might be revealing to see how the 
two leading brands penetrate the 
various age—income levels in per cent 
of users who buy each. 

Annual Family Income 
Age UNDER $4,000 $4,000 and Over 
Brand Brand Ditfer- Brand Brand Differ- 
A ence A B ence 


40 and Under 17% 16% 1% 17% 13% 4% 
41 and Over 17% 16% 1% 21% 9% 12% 


Note that Brand B rates well with 
Brand A in both younger and older 
women under the $4,000 income level; 
however, moving into the higher in- 
come levels Brand A takes a definite 
superiority. over Brand B, especially 
so among women over 40. This is a 
concrete example of how a brand’s 
strength or weakness hidden in a seg- 
ment of the population can affect total 
market performance. 

The trend picture and the refine- 
ment of consumer characteristics giv- 
en here represents just one of the 150 
classifications studied in the “1951 
Consumer Analysis of the St. Paul 
Market.” Similar information is avail- 
able for food, soaps, drugs, and toi- 
letries, beverages, home appliances, 
and miscellaneous. 

Get analytical data on the perform- 
ance of your product in the St. Paul 
Market. Specify the preduct or classi- 
fication you are interested in and 
write Consumer Analysis, Dept. No. 
11-G, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota—the North- 
west’s Morning, Evening and Sunday 
newspapers with the market-tailored 
circulation. 
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WASHINGTON 


Cullatti: Board, 


WSB 


> Salary Stabilization Board has is- 
sued “General Salary Stabilization 
Regulation 1,” which covers execu- 
tives and outside salesmen, both being 
defined as in the Wage-Hour Act. 
You have to get permission to raise 
compensation above the January 25, 
1951, rate; however, rates from May 
24, 1950 to June 24, 1950, set a 
floor insofar as the regulation is con- 
cerned. 

Like the wage rules, the new sal- 
ary order takes up all sorts of special 
cases — raises for length of service, 
based on merit, etc.; they're pretty 
much in line with the system for 
wages. There is no treatment of any 
kind of commission payment; this will 
come in later interpretations. 

To get the regulation, write 
the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
Washington, D. C., asking for ‘“Gen- 
eral Salary Stabilization Regulation 


1.” F 
. 


> The toughest job of the Salary 
Board is to handle payments to top 
ahd next-to-top management. Board 
members feel altogether at sea trying 
to figure out what governs the 
amounts—sometimes it’s ability, some- 
times family, sometimes connections 
in the trade, sometimes attitudes of 
board members. How can these 
things, if these are the things, be put 
into a code? Moreover, methods of 
payment vary all over the lot: sal- 
aries, bonuses, stock options, etc. 


CONGRESS 


> By September, FCC Chairman 
Coy recently told the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, it may 
be possible to license new TV sta- 
tions in territory now without tele- 
vision. It depends on whether FCC 
must hold oral hearings on the method 
of allocating frequencies, or whether 
it will be enough to read written 
briefs. 

Hearings could go on almost for- 
ever, and the absence of hearings 
might, perhaps, be challenged in 


Court. Is unending testimony or liti- 
gation the greater risk? 


> Bills have been introduced to get 
rid of RFC. Commerce and other de- 
partments would manage the synthetic 
rubber plants, the importation of tin, 
etc. RFC will try to make a case 
that it will be needed once more to 
help Small Business, should the going 
get rough. 


> The House Interstate Commerce 
Committee has reported a bill giving 
the Food and Drug Administration 
the power to decide which drugs may 
be sold only on prescription and 
which over-the-counter, as _ patent 
medicines. Now, the manufacturer 
decides — always subject to suit if 
FDA disagrees. 

The retail druggists want the bill; 
there are too many cases in which 
identical but differently branded 
drugs get both treatments. Most 
manufacturers oppose it, on all sorts 
of grounds. Probably, they fear that 
imposed changes would upset their 
methods of advertising and distribut- 
ing medicines. 


> The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee has listed the 50 companies 
that lead on Defense contracts. Com- 
bined, it’s said, they account for two- 
thirds of the business. G.M. is at the 
top, followed by Ford and then Boe- 
ing. To get the report, write to the 
Committee, Washington, D. C.., ask- 
ing for its report, “Concentration of 
Defense Contracts.” 


OPS 


> OPS is trying to create a kind of 
agitated interest in Inflation. There's 
a pamphlet on how to organize an 
OPS Volunteer Committee, complete 
with Speakers Bureau, Publicity Of 
fice, etc. Sample speeches are also 
offered. The pamphlets are distrib 
uted through the local offices. 

The propaganda isn’t directed to 
influencing Congress: The law for- 
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we And this is lowa... where everyone who is 
that e * 
hee anyone reads the Des Moines Sunday Register! 
but- 
There’s nothing else quite like it on ovr planet... where one 
| paper is read so widely throughout an entire state! 
i- 
wed The Des Moines Sunday Register is as welcome as Sunday 
om- for three-quarters of all lowa’s families—border to border. 
Sted It’s all-county strong, with coverage in 86 out of the 99 
bs counties ranging from 50% to saturation. In none of the 
the few others is coverage less than 25%. 
ask- And, Mister, look at the market! It’s the most famous for 
- farming, the richest by far. Now, add its urban earnings ad 
(Boston or San Francisco doesn’t spend as big)—and you er can bee 
know why in 1950 the Des Moines Sunday Register was 7th AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
1 of among a// Sunday newspapers in general advertising linage. ABC CIRCULATION March 31, 1951: 
re’s Milline rate, $1.76. Daily, 374,303—Sunday, 540,836 
an 
lete 
OF THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 
i Gardner Cowles, President 
Represented by: 
to Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 


Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Think Twice! 


Pacific Coast 
Department Store Sales 


(Source: Federal Reserve Bank of S.F.) 


1949 1950 


Sacramento 2% Gain 8% 
Seattle 2% 11% 
San Francisco 2% 6% 
Spokane 3% 9% 
San Diego 3% 9% 
Oakland-Berkeley 4% 7% 
Fresno 4% 11% 
Los Angeles 9% 4% 
Portland 9% 5% 


And rememberl You reach Tacoma with effec- 
tive impact only through the News Tribune. 
Outside dailies deliver but 13% coverage — 
against the News Tribune’s 83% in Tacoma- 
Pierce County. 


Yes! Think Twice about 
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ad ru wa you'll always buy 


“T™ News Tribune 


bids. The Committees are to repor 
overcharges, urge people to buy onl 
what they need, etc. 

There is a kind of Administratig, 
Lobby to secure price control, but js 
consists of little more than Eric John. 
son and Michael DiSalle, making 
radio speeches and writing to cop. 
gressional leaders. There’s been no 
success in getting people to write to 
their congressmen. 

The quality of Administration lob. 
bying is, perhaps, characterized by its 
effort to secure “meat quotas” ; power 
to insure that cattle slaughter j 
widely distributed. It’s hard to im-f 
agine a professional using such a term 
as “quota” instead of, say, “Fair 


Share.” 


\ 
) 


> Business buyers are reminded that 
they can be sent to jail if they pay 
above ceiling prices. -OPS Counsel 
Leventhal had a letter published in 
the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 


> OPS has issued its first order giy- 
ing a manufacturer direct recourse to 
the “rate of return” rule; that is, 
the one allowing higher ceilings if 


current profits are below 80% of the 
F 


pre-Korean average. Machine tool 
builders were allowed to take, a 
their base period, 1938-1948, which 
includes the war years when they 
were in the excess profits brackets. 


> A request for a higher ceiling in 
order to conform to a Fair Trade 
agreement must now be accompanied 
by proof that the seller has signed 
such an agreement or that the product 
lies outside of interstate commerce. 
This is a reaction, of course, to the 
Schwegmann decision. 


JUSTICE 


> The Anti-Trust Division _ has 
won a new court decision forbidding 
manufacturers to require that their 
dealers handle their products exclu- 
sively — this time against Richfield 
Oil, charged with forcing exclusive 
contracts on supposedly independent 
service stations. A couple of years ago, 
a like decision against California 
Standard was upheld by the Supreme 
Court and there’s a case pending 
against Sun Oil. 


FTC 


> FTC has put out a rule letting 
companies charged with violation ac- 
cept settlements without admitting 
that they’ve done wrong. They must 
admit jurisdiction, accept the imposi- 
tion of a cease and desist order. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending August |, 1951 


THROUGH, NOT TO, THE RETAILER 


Retailers are trying desperately to unload top-heavy 
tories, but without conspicuous success. Price slash- 
ind give-aways attract many lookers, but potential 
; are frequently gummed up because of the widespread 
person indifference and lack of product knowledge 

ee it which we have hammered away in ‘“‘Adventures in 
Shopping” since last fall. . . . For the 9th installment 
see page 46 this issue. 


There is no scare buying today. People have money 
but are not throwing it around. Many retailers blame 
poor sales on credit restrictions, but in the hard-hit ap- 
pliance field a special study by McCall’s magazine dis- 
closes that the really big factor is a lack of aggressive 
sales effort: ‘Manufacturers, distributors, utilities and 
dealers all shared in this decrease in varying degrees. 
In many instances sales effort has decreased through a 
vicious circle of events which has led to a still further 
decline in sales. Some retailers found themselves in the 
predicament of having lost sales volume to the point 
where they felt obliged to reduce the size of their sales 
staff... . This in turn caused a further decrease in the 
sum total of the selling effort, which has meant a fur- 
ther decrease in sales.”’ 


lo manufacturers in almost every line the conclusion 
is obvious: Don’t depend on selling to the retailer. Goods 
arent really sold until they are in the hands of con- 
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sumers. They must be sold through the retailer, and be- 
cause he may have forgotten how to sell, and is forced 
to get along with salespeople who are inexperienced or 
indifferent, ‘the manufacturer must give him more help 
than at any time in the past 15 years. 


The help may take any of many forms: more advertis- 
ing to the store’s customers; better tags, labels and book- 
lets to supplement the salesperson’ s scanty knowledge of 
the product ; sales training courses; causing the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen to spend more time in supplying sell- 
ing know-how to the store personnel; more and better 
educ ational advertising to the stores through merchandis- 
ing business papers, dealer house publications, direct mail. 


The McCall study referred to above has many good 
pointers. While dealing mainly with appliances, there 
are ideas which can be used in many lines. For a copy 
write to MJcCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., for “Appliance Retailing in a Mobilization Econ- 


omy.” 


THE FAIR TRADE FUTURE 


Those who wait for Congress to pass a new law to 
block up the hole which the Supreme Court kicked in 
the Miller-Tydings Act will have a long wait. 


That’s the considered judgment of experienced Wash- 
ington observers who have questioned leading law makers. 


“Not a chance,” said one Republican stalwart. “Not 
“iat herige Say 
while the general public is so concerned with high prices. 


Currently there is little firing on the battlefront. The 
price ceiling wars have subsided to a point where there 
is only an occasional local skirmish, and most manufac- 
turers are continuing a “wait and see’ attitude. 


Many who spoke bravely a couple of months back 
about (1) cutting off sales from any and all offenders 
and (2) getting every retail outlet to sign a Fair Trade 
stipulation, have become appalled by the enormity of 
the problem. 


Johnson & Johnson and McKesson & Robbins have 
brought suit jointly against a New Jersey retailer in what 
is believed to be the first action of its kind involving 


sales of brand name merchandise in interstate commerce. 


Basis for the suit is an “invoice legend” by which M.&R., 
under an agreement with J.&J., attempted to obligate the 
retailer to maintain prices. The legend: 


“Fair TRADE AGREEMENT: Purchaser, by ac- 
cepting delivery from Seller of .any fair-traded 
commodity, agrees not to resell such commodity, by 
direct or indirect means, at less than the prescribed 
net retail minimum price published by the Producer 
or Distributor whose trade mark, brand or name 
appears on the commodity. This agreement not ap- 


plicable in non-fair trade states or the District of 
Columbia.” 


THE TREND AWAY FROM SOFT GOODS 


Some of our subscribers could not understand why 
SM’s exclusive retail sales estimates published in the 
1951 Survey indicated occasional dollar declines in food 
store sales and in general merchandise store sales whereas 
the same counties and cities might show healthy increases 
in appliances or automotive. . . . The answer is that be- 
tween '48 and ’50 there was a marked buyers’ revolution, 
with the average consumer spending a higher percentage 
of his income for durable goods than in any similar period. 
Since prices were rising all along the line the increased 
purchase of durable goods had to come at the expense of 
other items. 

Now, according to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, the trend is continuing and increased prices have 
made 8 out of 10 American housewives cut down on food 
purchases. Seventy-five percent of the homemakers pur- 
chase expensive food less frequently; 68% confine their 
buying to the “large economy size’; 38% buy a less 
costly brand; 33% substitute a different kind of food. 
Nearly half of the typical housewives queried reported 
some particular item they had stopped buying entirely. 
Some of the percentages are hard to believe—66% say 
they have meat on the “ban” list; fruits and vegetables 
26% ; dressings, toppings and spreads 20%. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


"Future Sales" Batting Average: Peter B. B. Andrews 
has compiled a score card on the predictions made by his 
300-man team of experts for the full year 1950. In this 
quarterly SM feature (See pages 100 to 107 in the July 
1 issue.) they correctly forecast 92 out of 107 industries 
for a batting average of .859, or 85.9%. Had it not been 
for dislocations caused by the Korean outbreak, and of 


course not anticipated by the early-1950 ratings, the rec. 
ord would have been almost perfect. But nobody need 
apologize for an 85.9 record! 


Here's a Buck: Sometimes we mention items which read- 
ers can have for the asking. This isn’t one of them, 
although maybe you can apply the idea. Problem: How 
to get your direct mail safely past miscellaneous letter 
openers and secretaries and to the desk of a top executive, 
Answer: Stick a dollar bill in a die-cut slit on the front 
cover and offer to bet it with the recipient. . . . One day 
we received a folder with this wording on the front 
cover, ““Here’s a buck that says you can’t answer 5 ques- 
tions about the changing Chicago market.” . . . No clue 
to the sender’s name. . . . Inside were questions dealing 
with Chicago newspapers. . . . Still no mention of the 
sender’s name. . . . Pasted to the bottom of the third 
page was a sealed envelope on which was typed, “Here 
are the answers.” . . . The sender turned out to be the 
Chicago Sun-Times. SM staff members voted it the best 
mail promotion piece received in 1951. The newspaper 
tells us that 950 of them were mailed out, and that no 
promotion piece of theirs ever brought so much favorable 
comment. 


TV Sponsors: Exclusive of time devoted to test patterns, 
the average American TV Station is on the air 82 hours 
and 25 minutes per week and the proportion of sponsored 
time averages 80%. The study, sponsored by Dr. Ken- 
neth H. Baker of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, points out further that this 
sponsorship percentage refers to programs only and is 
exclusive of spot announcements made during station 
breaks. . . . Owners of TV stations and their sponsors 
take pride in the fact that current Federal Trade Com- 
mission studies indicate a smaller percentage of TV 
advertising messages set aside as possibly false and mis- 
leading than applying to any other advertising medium. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Retail sales in August will total $12.3 billion, but when adjusted 
for seasonal influences and price change, this volume of sales in 
terms of the 1935-1939 dollar amounts to $6.6 billion. 
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This is the second successive month that the actual dollar volume 
will fall below that of the same month in the preceding year, ©on- 
tinuing a six-month "plateau" trend. 
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SNACK PARTNERS: Orange Crush 
Co. and Planters Peanuts pull together 
during the summer in a typical tie-up 
of the kind described in this feature 
article. Such related-items merchan- 
dising plans have been pioneered with 
marked success by companies in the 
food and drink industries. Marketing 
men say it's a trend for all industries. 


\RBONATED 
EVERAGE 


New Sales Collateral You Can Find 
In Teamwork Promotions 


Merchandising programs in which related items of dif- 


ferent manufacturers get together to do a cooperative job 


are paying off. Take a look at your product and see what 


you might do if you found for it a suitable running mate. 


Some people with products to sell 
have discovered lately that they often 
can sell better by hitching up with 
someone who is going their way, sales- 
wise, 

We have in mind promotional tie- 
ups between products with more or 
less natural affinity—wine and cheese 
for example—for one another. Or a 
union that will produce offspring— 
wine jelly out of wine and fruit pec- 
tin with sugar—where the pooling of 
advertising, sales manpower and 
point-of-purchase push does more for 
both or all than each could do alone. 
[hese trade weddings are usually 
called “joint promotions,” or “related- 
item merchandising.” 

Some of the more successful ex- 
amples: wine, crackers and cheese; 
beer in one-way bottles with cold 
meats, pretzels, etc.; apples with wine 
and cheese; Certo fruit pectin with 
wine and sugar; the California Cling 
Peach Advisory Board with Pillsbury 
Flour, General Mills, General Foods, 
Pet Milk, Procter & Gamble, Ral- 


Ston-Purina. In the latter case the 
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joint promotion program was so suc- 
cessful that canned peaches chalked 
up a 65% increase in sales.* 

Hundreds of other products have 
potentialities for - these promotional 
“marriages.” But how does a com- 
pany start? 

Before going into the mechanics, it 
is well to examine the appropriateness 
of such a liaison for a product, or its 
adaptability to a joint promotion, by 
asking: What should a merchandising 
marriage accomplish? It can have a 
number of different objectives: 

1. Increased use by an established 
market. Example: wine with fish or 


poultry. 
2. Broadening a market. Example: 
peaches, cake mixes, mayonnaise, 


canned milk, dairy products, Jell-O, 
all find new users through combined 
efforts. 

3. A quickie push on a perishable 
product or one in distress. Example: 


*See “Tie-ups with Related Products Lift 
Canned Peach Sales 65%,” SM June 15, 
1950. 


the short-season, non-keeping Graven- 
stein apple crop, sold in short order 
through a wine-cheese-apple drive. 

4. Finding an entirely new use, or 
an off-season market. The perfect ex- 
ample: General Foods Certo which 
was dead when the berry season 
ended ... until wine and sugar took 
it in tow and gave it a new lease on 
life and a long list of progeny stem- 
ming from a basic wine jelly recipe. 

If you decide that you have a prod- 
uct that will travel faster if it does 
not travel alone in your next promo- 
tion, the next thing to look for is a 
suitable running mate. It’s best in 
this instance to aim at natural affini- 
ties because you have more to build 
on, less foundation work to do, surer 
results—unless, of course, you get a 
brain wave on some startling new 
but logical pairing such as the wine 
jelly idea. Wine and cheese, beer and 
smoked meats, peaches, cream and 
cake in one setup or another, have 
been paired through the ages. Bring- 
ing them together for merchandising 
possibilities is mainly a matter of ap- 
plying modern promotional methods 
and getting their several sales man- 
agers warmed up for a co-ordinated 
effort. 

There are opportunities which are 
logical, if not immediately obvious. 
The Wine Advisory Board in Cali- 
fornia has been carrying on a long- 
distance flirtation with the Louisiana 
Sweet Potato Commission, which has 
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resulted in mutually helpful publicity 
and advertising based on wine-yam 
recipes. The wine people started it. 
The Yam folk loved it. And last year 
the Commission’s newspaper advertis- 
ing was built around wine. 

When it comes to making matches, 
the Wine Advisory Board, aided and 
abetted by the Wine Institute, is a 
regular marriage bureau. In addition 
to the groups already mentioned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, it has brought 
together: 

Bottlers of carbonated beverages 
and wineries in “Wine Cooler’ pro- 
motions. Example: Petri Wine and 
Canada Dry. 

Borden’s cheese and Petri wines. 

Wine Institute and the Poultry and 
Egg National Board. 

Rabbit Packers of California with 
appropriate wines. 

Long Island Duckling Association 
and wine men. 

They have worked, to the same 
end, with the _ Broiled-in-Butter 
Mushroom people, with California 
Foods Research Institute, with the 
makers of the Waring Food Blender, 
just as the Glass Container Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in promoting, 
its One-Way Beer Bottles, has 
brought together brewers (group- 
wise and individually) with Kraft, 
Armour, Swift, National Biscuit and 
other food manufacturers. 


Three Types of Promotion 


Although the foods and beverages 
industries have been the main pioneers 
in this sort of thing, the field is not 
limited to the edible and potable, or to 
the packages that bring these goods 
to the consumer. Tie-ups with appli- 
ances have been considered. They may 
soon bear fruit. Even heavy industry 
has had its serious flirtations with re- 
lated items. For example, the Pacific 
‘Division of the Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., makers of equipment for soda 
fountains, got together with the Car- 
nation Co. (dairy products) ; Lyons- 
Magnus (syrups and supplies) and 
The Coca-Cola Co. for a joint promo- 
tion to the trade which took the form 
of a retail sales indoctrination course. 

As developed thus far there are 
three basic related-item cooperative 
promotion types—and a combination 
of them: 

1. Joint publicity promotion: usu- 
ally [in the food field] involving 
recipes requiring the products in ques- 
tion and placed in food publications. 

2. Advertising cooperation: where 
two or more companies or industry 
groups pool a portion of their adver- 
tising for a given time and aim. 

3. Merchandising cooperation at 
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Cloverbioom 


PROMOTION PLOT: It's a party . . 


When Wine 


and something more. 


Advisory Board set up a merchandising collaboration between wine, cheese and 
crackers, they invited their partners to a "tasting." Object: To find out what 
wines go best with what cheese. This promotion was a fine example of teamwork. 


point-of-purchase: jointly employing 
sales forces and using [jointly or 
otherwise produced] _ point-of-pur- 
chase advertising and printed matter. 

A fourth develops when an all-out 
related-item promotion takes in all 
three. 

How do they start? That’s a na- 
tural question for prospective partners 
without experience to ask. There are 
many answers, but they can be 
summed up by saying that the inspira- 
tion usually is a need. 

Take the Cling Peach case. Here 
the need was to move faster a growing 
carryover of canned California cling 
peaches. Each of the 52 packers on 
the California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, naturally, was doing all he 
could to move the surplus by his own 
brand promotion efforts. In addition, 
there was the collective effort of the 
Board which included these 52 firms 
and 3,000 growers of peaches. The 
Board promoted the product — no 
brands. But this was not enough. The 
surplus continued to grow. Clearly, 
an extra effort was necessary—an ef- 
fort, which study revealed, must 
reach to the point-of-purchase. But 
the peach men’s merchandising force 
was limited to 10 field men. it must 
be an effort to broaden usage. This 
led to recipes (salads, cakes, gela- 
tines), recipes which, in addition to 
peaches, called for use of flour or 
cake mixes, dairy products, shorten- 
ings, mayonnaise and gelatine pow- 


ders. All of these items would be pro- 
moted along with the peaches. Why 
shouldn’t producers and distributors 
of these items bring their varied pro- 
motion forces together for a concerted 
campaign which would tie them to- 
gether at the point-of-purchase—the 
retail display—while relating them in 
the advertising and printed matter of 
all concerned ? 

The initial idea in this instance 
came from the peach men. They ap- 
proached the others after taking stock 
of what they had to offer. Reasoned 
Stanley E. Plumb, advertising and 
merchandising manager of the peach 
group: “Any firm wants to get more 
promotion for its brand. This calls 
for more or better display space, 
among other things. Retail display 
space, even in the largest stores, has 
its limitations. There is constant at- 
tle for the best spots. Products with 
a high markup are likely to get good 
display.” 

Peaches have a 24% markup. ‘I hey 
also have just about 100% distr:bu- 
tion—the California Clings. Ma) on- 
naise has only a 16% markup. Some 
of the other products named may lave 
less. It is a display and promoticnal 
opportunity for them to be associ: ted 
with a high markup item in the retail 
store. The California Cling Peach 
Advisory Board had another asse*: 4 
program of proposed “events” running 
throughout a year, with point-ot- 
purchase material to dramatize each 
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THE TEAMWORK PAYS OFF at the point-of-purchase. 


eGR, Re ee 


Smashing related- 


items displays such as this one in Sewell's Super Market, Reno, Nevada, stimu- 


lated sale for all of the participating companies. 


Note: Mindful that the too- 


neat display discourages customers, the store manager uses a jumble basket. 


one. It had a certain amount of ad- 
vertising. What it mainly lacked was 
a large enough field force to swing 
the big promotion. The peach men 
frankly coveted some of the time of 
Pillsbury’s approximately 500 sales- 
men, of General Mill’s force of ap- 
proximately 700. 

In this case the peach people took 
the initiative, made the contacts, 
spelled out the proposal. The pros- 
pective partners saw the point. As 
new liaisons develop it is difficult to 
say who starts them. “Mostly, now, 
they come to us,” Mr. Plumb says. 
The California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board should have the credit for 
developing the related-item promo- 
tion technique into a planned, year- 
round program. 

Having resolved to seek a merchan- 
dising union, what difficulties is the 
matchmaker likely to run into? 

For one thing it depends on the 
procuct for which a mate is sought. 
When the idea is new to the party 
ot the second part, there may be argu- 
ments such as: “We haven’t set it 
up in the budget—we’ve no funds for 
it.’ “Our mens’ work is planned— 
We cin’t put anything more on them.” 
«Ov» retailers don’t like mixing up 

cts from various departments.” 
e budget objections and the 
ibility of salesmen’s time always 
been taken care of (1) by the 
ssive party doing a selling job; 
planning, and persuading the 
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other to plan sufficiently far in ad- 
vance; (3) going ahead independent- 
ly if there is no immediate response. 

The Wine Advisory Board is past 
master in the technique of selling the 
cooperative idea. No. 3 in the above 
list of approaches has been found by 
the wine men to be most effective in 
gaining their end. Before examining 
how this works, let’s take a look at 
an obstacle or objection which cer- 
tain classifications of products may 
have to overcome in seeking related- 
item unions. 

Wine is, however mild, an alco- 
holic beverage. Beer is in the same 
classification. There are people who 
are against them. For this reason 
there are manufacturers or distrib- 
utors who are nervous about having 
their products in what might be con- 
sidered doubtful company. They may 
have tried to let their widgets go out 
publicly with wine. Immediately, 
some people in the corn belt or from 
a dry’s observation tower, write to 
say they've stopped using widgets. 
There are other types of products 
that may encounter similar objections. 

The Wine Advisory Board is as 
good an example as any of how such 
objections are met. They will say to 
little Widget’s papa who insists she’s 
being talked about: “How many com- 
plaints have you received?” Papa re- 
plies, “Oh, lots and lots.” “How 
many?” the wine people persist. They 
ask until they get the facts. And the 


facts usually mean four letters trom 
affronted widget users. Even if there 
were four dozen—out of millions of 
contented consumers of widgets— 
what would that prove, our wine 
men ask? “We all know there are 
large groups with a certain attitude 
toward wine as there are other groups 
with an attitude toward other prod- 
ucts, and some of them make a hobby 
out of writing such letters.” If Papa 
is persuaded, if he sees the opportunity 
for a good match, the engagement is 
on and details are worked out. If not 
—that’s where the wine group’s tech- 
nique comes in. 

Take the example of wine pro- 
moted with cheese and crackers. The 
Wine Advisory Board decided last 
year that a related-item tie-up with 
cheese would benefit both wine and 
cheese producers. The Board and the 
Wine Institute outlined a program, 
and some of the larger cheese com- 
panies were sounded out. Response 
was not enthusiastic. 

The wine group has a philosophy 
on this sort of thing: “If you want 
something done, do it yourself.” They 
will never consider a merchandising 
tie-up except with a product they 
consider good for wine to be asso- 
ciated with—and in a way that does 
credit to wine. Anyone who wants 
to match his product up with another 
product for merchandising purposes, 
might keep this in mind as a sound 
rule. From the wine people’s point 
of view, it grows out of the long- 
range aim to sell wine as a healthful 
accompaniment to good food—not as 
something on which to get high. 


The Wine-Cheese Drive 


In selling wine uses, association 
with cheese is good, the Wine Ad- 
visory Board believes. It went ahead 
with the wine-cheese promotion on 
its own. Publicity, recipes, point-of- 
purchase tools, posters, etc., were pre- 
pared. With this as a start, the Board 
found that on a local level, here and 
there it could get merchandising men 
of some (particularly smaller) cheese 
companies and distributors to come 
in. Some local Kraft distributors 
also decided to play, as did the Borden 
Pacific Coast Cheese Division and 
some Armour men. It started with 
publicity by the Board and placement 
of their point-of-purchase material, 
backed up by wine industry adver- 
tising. Results were convincing. This 
year most of the larger cheese com- 
panies have decided to participate in 
joint merchandising. A _ full-scale, 
nation-wide wine-cheese promotion 
is in progress. What’s more, cracker 


(Continued on page 98) 
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THE STRIPLING . . . who's become general manager of Yale 
& Towne’s Automatic Transportation Co. is 35-year-old John 
A. Baldinger. If that sounds phenomenal, consider this: Before 
he was 29 he was assistant sales manager of the Automatic 
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Division, two years later was assistant general manager. Al- 
though he was graduated from Harvard’s School of Business 
Administration and had no practical experience, he immediately 
got himself a good job with Whiting Corp., manufacturer of 
cranes, impressed the management so vastly that it made him 
assistant to the v-p. Iwo years later the Navy discovered a 
good man in Baldinger: went in as an ensign, came out three 
years later as a It. commander. He was in charge of design, 
procurement and distribution of equipment for handling muni- 
tions at shore establishments and advance bases for the Bureau 
of Ordnance. In ’45, after discharge from the Navy, Yale and 
Towne got him, has been steadily advancing him since. He 
married a Naval officer’s daughter—her name: Quecy. Her 
Dad couldn’t think of a name, reversed his own initials, C.Q.! 
John and Quecy have three kids. All with perfectly usual 
names—unless you question the one yclept Leslee. 


Theyre in the News 


MAN OF THE YEAR ... in the estimation of the Minneapolis Sales Executives 
Club is Francis H. Faber, of F. H. Faber Advertising, Inc. . . . For 14 years the 
Minneapolis SEC has honored an outstanding native son with the E. F. Mair Found- 
ers’ Trophy—presented to the man who is considered to be “making the greatest 
contribution to sales management and civic activity.”” No one casts aspersions on Mr. 
Faber’s right to the trophy: Leo P. Sullivan 
(right), last year’s winner who presented the 
cup, called attention to Faber’s almost un- 
precedented activities within the intent and 
purpose of the award. Faber has acted as gen- 
eral chairman of the Jack Lacy Sales Insti- 
tute, assistant general chairman of the Upper 
Midwest Sales Conference. Already he’s or- 
ganizing the similar 1951 fall conference of the 
MSE, the Minneapolis C of C and St. Paul’s 
SEC. Sullivan cited this 43-year-old father- 
of-five, who was born in Galena, IIl., became 
fatherless at 10 and educated himself through 
his own efforts. By the time he was 40 Faber 
had achieved his lifetime ambition—to have 
his own business. Today he’s a Sunday school 
superintendent, a founder of boys’ and youths’ 
church and community projects, a former 
Scoutmaster. . . . His Sales Executives Club 
further honored him by making him second 
vice-president this year. 
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THE FOUNTAINHEAD ... . at Street and Smith 
is Ralph Whittaker’s desk, some people say. But 
the quiet man who sits at it disclaims the prestige. 
Nevertheless, this newly-appointed executive v-p 
of one of the country’s great publishing houses 
wields a tremendous weight. Over the polished 
expanse of mahogany, in his smart, decorator- 
styled office, are decided many of the searching 
policy and budget problems with which a house 
like S and S must cope. Whittaker heads an 
unusual management setup which provides a give- 


and-take between all branches of the house: 
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Once a week he meets with production, circulation, the treasurer, and the president. 
Together they keep the wheels of Street and Smith smoothly meshing. “In this or- 
ganization no one dictates policy,” says Whittaker. ‘Several heads are better than one. 
And here everyone has a voice. In this way everyone knows what everyone is doing.” 
Ralph Whittaker, who graduated from Princeton (He had planned to study law but 
after some look-in courses decided against it.), was born in the hamlet of Williams- 
burg, Pa. He went to S and S in ’36, upon graduation, started as an ad solicitor for 
dir Trails. Next: assistant to the advertising director. In ’48 he became executive 
assistant to the president, then v-p, and, recently, executive v-p. His knowledge of 
advertising, learned at first hand, gave him a broad picture of publishing. He com- 


mutes from Long Island, has three boys at home. 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 
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FIRST LADY . . .to hold a vice-presidency with a major airline 
is good-looking Carlene Roberts. Her company: American Airlines. 
For the past six years she’s been assistant v-p in Washington, in 
charge of the company’s administrative office there—representing 
the airline in its relations with the Federal Government. When 
Carlene Roberts joined American in 1938 she was just another— 
if extraordinarily pretty—secretary. But though her feet were 
grounded, her imagination was winging. A year later she got the 
chance to show her mettle. American chose her to be its direetor 
of housing. Hers was the monumental task of getting living quar- 
ters in New York for more than 700 employes and their families 
when American transferred headquarters from Chicago to La 
Guardia Field. Within four years she was made assistant to the 
vice-president and three years after that, assistant v-p. Six years 
later, to the day, she became a v-p herself, All through the war, 
when her organizational talents were needed to handle the enorm- 
ous increase in work, notations on memorandums which flooded 
her desk were marked, “Roberts, do.” Roberts did. She has always 
“done.” She financed her way through college by working as a 
secretary, works longer hours than most men executives. Claims 
one distinction: “I’m probably the first woman who ever admitted 
she was 30 when she reached her 30th birthday.” (She’s 37 now, 
and she doesn’t care if you take it out of parentheses. ) 


VIA AIR FREIGHT: CLOTHES. A _ custom-designed 


aluminum rack moves garments to retailers without 


VIA AIR FREIGHT: TOASTERS. Appliances are flying too. The 
sellers of air freight make much of the fact that warehousing 


folding or boxing. Savings justify air freight. premium. and inventory costs can be sharply reduced through their service. 


Sellers Reach into New Markets 
With Assist from Air Freight 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


Some quick case histories from West Coast manufacturers 


demonstrate why sales executives have developed such a 


direct interest in flying boxcars. Air freight is growing 
apace mostly because it's helping to solve sales problems. 


Many a sales executive today finds 
that increased transportation costs 
have put up stone walls which block 
off.more distant markets. Not so long 
ago he could sell competitively from 
coast to coast, but rail and truck rates 
may have clipped a thousand miles off 
that area. 

On the West Coast these stone 
walls have existed from the begin- 
ning, and that is probably why we 
find so many western manufacturers 
turning to air freight as a way to 
compete in the largest markets in the 
country. 

“Freight rates are up—so we will 
turn to a form of transportation that 
costs more,” is the philosophy—and, 
at first hearing, a strange kind of reas- 
oning. But among the sales execu- 
tive’s callers these days may be the 
air freight representative who sug- 
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gests that, with the kind of figuring 
it takes, flying to market may take 
him farther, with profit. 

“Air express? The rates are far 
beyond us, and our stuff is heavy— 
not parcels.” 

“No, this is air freight, a compar- 
tively new service, and we fly tons, 
in ships that hold as much as a box- 
car.” 

Air freight rates are as much as 
one-fifth as low as air express, some- 
times lower than surface express, but 
of course higher than surface freight 
rates. 

There are many angles of indirect 
as well as direct costs to be figured 
by the shipper, calling for records 
sutch as his company has seldom kept. 

What does it cost to crate the prod- 
uct—per unit? 

What are his costs for warehous- 


ing, inventory carried, insurance, crat- 
ing or packaging labor, damage in 
transit, interest on capital ? 

How much does unpacking labor 
cost his customer ? 

What does it mean to him to get 
deliveries in hours instead of days? 

There are, say the experts, 1() in- 
direct factors which offset direct air 
freight costs: 

1. Little or no crating is needed 
for air freight because it goes with 
minimum handling. 

2. Warehousing is eliminated at 
both ends. 

3. Inventories are drastically re- 
duced, or eliminated, because the 
warehouse and the inventory are i 
the air. 

4. Overnight service on wire or 
is the rule coast to coast. 

5. Hauling costs are reduce 
both ends because goods go from 
tory to plane, and at the other 
direct to the store or plant. 

6. Terminal tie-ups because 
freight congestion are unknown 

7. Damage and loss are excep! 
ally low. 

8. Insurance costs are lower. 

9. Insurance protection is hig). 

10. Working capital turns fa: 
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VIA AIR FREIGHT: HEAVY MACHINERY. Tractors are typical 


of the widening variety of heavy and bulky products now mov- 


—less is needed. 

The following case histories, 
brieted from the experience of a num- 
ber of West Coast manufacturers in 
varied lines, indicate the variety of 
sales problems air freight is now being 
called upon to help solve: 

dir freight instead of large capital 
starts a retail business: In an eastern 
city two veterans wanted to get into 
the furniture business. They believed 
that California-styled merchandise 
would have high saleability, but they 
lacked capital for the long haul and 
the warehousing which would be nec- 
essary with surface freight. 

They figured on air freight, bought 
floor samples from which they sold, 
ordered by wire, delivered to their 
customers within three days. No 
warehouse, no inventory, less labor 
for uncrating, minimum hauling. 

Take, for example, a 150-pound 
sota at the Culver City, Calif., fac- 
tory of the Sherman-Bertram Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co. Crating is 
not needed. A simple wrap-around is 
enough for flying, 15% to 18% 
lighter shipping weight, 50% saved 
over crating. These savings are passed 
along to the dealer, bringing his 
landed cost down to the level of sur- 
face transportation, strengthening his 
competitive position. For the manu- 
taciurer, air freight makes it possible 
to lay merchandise down in distant 
markets on the same footing as the 


nearby: factory. Working capital is 
rediiced because the manufacturer 


get. his money back much sooner than 
by conventional methods. Sherman- 
Be-tram was one of the first com- 
aries to use air freight and has pio- 
ed worldwide distribution of Cal- 
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Here savings in crating costs are substantial. 


VIA AIR FREIGHT: POPCORN. This shipment is destined for 
Mexico City. Air freight's market is being broadened every 
day through use of hard figures to show investment savings. 


VIA AIR FREIGHT: PACKAGING MACHINERY. Two huge packaging machines shipped 


from M. B. Manufacturing Co., New Haven, to John Horne Candy Co., Evanston, were in 
production in less than 50 hours after they left the assembly floor in Connecticut. 


VIA AIR FREIGHT: PINEAPPLES. A perish- 
able food is flown to a Texas plant for first 
experiment in quick-freezing of ripe fruit. 


PHOTOS BY AMERICAN A'RLINES AND FLYING TIGERS. 


VIA AIR FREIGHT: CATALOGS. 20,000 
pounds of Sears Roebuck's “bible” take off 
for Frankfort, Germany, Army Exchanges. 
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ifornia styles. 

Opening up popular-price garment 
markets: The California garment in- 
dustry started with cleverly styled 
sports clothes, and has long been 
known for higher-bracket merchan- 
dise. Western manufacturers said 
they were not interested in the popu- 
lar-price mass market, dominated by 
nearby eastern firms. There has been 
a sour-grapes angle to that alibi, and 
air freight is now canceling out the 
transportation obstacle. As a result 
of figuring indirect costs, Los Angeles 
manufacturers are selling eastern 
chain stores in a retail price range 
which is between Fifth Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street. 


Speed Preserves Novelty 


Garments are carried in the plane 
on hangers, which eliminates the 
manufacturer’s cost of packing in 
boxes and tissue paper, also the deal- 
er’s cost for unpacking and pressing. 
(On a long haul the garments get 
wrinkled.) Wéith experience, the air 
line developed a plastic-treated poplin 
bag, holding from one to 20 garments, 
which is furnished to shippers. A Los 
Angeles company (A & B Garment 
Delivery) has developed a_ special 
rack which reduces shipping weights. 
Air freight has been made flexible, so 
that wire orders for a few or for 
many garments can be filled almost 
overnight. The air lines are develop- 
ing less-than-plane-lot traffic with in- 
genuity. 

This popular-price business turns 
on California styling, for it is said 
that on bare costs and retail prices 
the nearby manufacturer still has a 
definite advantage. Los Angeles man- 
ufacturers credited with pioneering 
the trade are Deanna Dee (suits) and 
Jerry Mann (women’s sportswear). 

When automotive accessories are 
“hot”: Novelty plays a big role in 
marketing automotive accessories be- 
cause competitors quickly develop 
products to profit by popularity. So, 
while the actual air freight rates are 
higher, the California Steel Specialty 
Co., Los Angeles, has built distant 
markets because it air-freights its 
products. 

Distant dealers pay the surface 
freight rate on shipments and the 
company pays the difference. On an 
accessory retailing for $4, the air 
freight is 22 cents, compared with 
10 cents, but the manufacturer saves 
20 cents warehousing, so the bare 
transportation cost is lower. 

On air shipments up to a ton, 
valued at $2 per pound, overnight de- 
liveries enable this company to take 
full advantage of a popular seller. 
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Merchandise is paid for sooner. Less 
working capital is needed. Better 
product control is rated an advantage, 
because it is known at all times where 
goods are, and in what condition. No 
business is lost through cancellation 
of delayed shipments. 

Meeting a market crisis because of 
weather: Air freight at special times 
has been used for several years by 
McCulloch Motors, Los Angeles: for 
chain saws used by farmers, lumber- 
men and others. Weather conditions 
last year created a peak demand. This 
company is a long way from the main 
markets, with aggressive competitors 
nearby and, at the time, they had a 
factory run on another kind of equip- 
ment. 

McCulloch had a comfortable in- 
ventory on a popular new chain saw. 
Orders for it poured in. Production 
went on with the other equipment be- 
cause stoppage would have meant a 
heavy loss. Then the new model went 
into production, with saws _ air- 
freighted to fill orders as fast as they 
came off the line. More than 35 tons 
were shipped in one peak month, 5 
tons in one day. Transportation costs 
were higher, but dealers were able 
to meet competition. Money turns 
over faster for both manufacturer 
and dealer. Unit financing runs to 
several hundred dollars on such tools. 


Where Savings Come 


Advantages in marketing large and 
delicate equipment: ‘The indirect 
economies of air freight, both to 
manufacturer and customer, are 
shown in the experience of many 
shippers. 

Improved packaging machinery 
which saves the labor of three to 
six persons compared with earlier 
types is made by the Machinery 
Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 
The sooner a customer gets such ma- 
chinery running, the sooner he be- 
gins saving money. Figuring 8 to 10 
days earlier delivery by air, at around 
$25 to $50 a day, proves the economy 
of flying. For surface carriage, a 
100-lb. crate was necessary, costing 
$30. For air freight a heavy corru- 
gated paper wrap, costing one-tenth, 
is sufficient protection. Money comes 
back sooner and damage is greatly 
reduced. 

The advantages in marketing 
heavy, complex and delicate equip- 
ment, such as scientific instruments 
and business machines, are numerous. 
While there is competition in such 
fields, service to the customer is 
worth more than dollars. 

Air freight was first used for ship- 
ping a large instrument, used in basic 


research, made by Beckman Instru- 
ments, South Pasadena, Calif., to 
avoid vibration as much as possible, 
This was accomplished, eliminating 
transit damage and making it un- 
necessary to remove and separately 
package delicate parts. Saving in crat- 
ing and damage more than paid for 
the extra air freight. The company 
now ships most of its instruments 
that way, some weighing tons and 
costing many thousand dollars. They 
are used in product control in many 
industries. 

A novel indirect saving in this field 
is on installation, which requires an 
engineer and runs up to $100 a day. 
Engineers can now be moved around 
on faster schedules because equipment 
arrives on almost hourly schedules, 
No time is lost waiting for delayed 
deliveries. 


Cargoes Are Varied 


Air shipments are used to a large 
extent in delivering the complex 
equipment of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. The aim here 
is to avoid damage and step up prod- 
uct revenue, as well as to make early 
deliveries. Air transit eliminates crat- 
ing—hundreds of pounds, IBM has 
developed a 30-lb. hardened magnes- 
ium skid to which a machine is bolted, 
making it movable on casters. It can 
be reused. 

Selling to assembly lines: Los 
Angeles has a substantial number of 
manufacturers of parts and supplies 
which must be fed to customers’ as- 
sembly lines on strict schedule. De- 
lay in receiving even a single minor 
component stops production, losses 
running many thousands of dollars 
daily in output and wages. The 
manufacturer geared to meet emerg- 
encies with overnight air shipments 


‘has the advantage in selling. 


Flying sulkies to trotting horses: 
In Long Beach, Calif., a manufac- 
turer in the highly specialized field 
of trotting horses invented and built 
to order an improved sulky. He was 
handicapped by nearby eastern com- 
petition, and his sulkies had to be 
heavily crated for surface transit. He 
had to pay a premium rate on fragil- 
ity. Air freight people showed him 
how to fly the sulkies at less than 
surface rates, using a special paper 
wrapping instead of a_ returnable 
crate weighing 70 lbs. Meeting de- 
liveries as quickly as competitors has 
proved a selling advantage. 

Perishables flown to market hold 
quality: Cut flowers, fresh fish, early 
melons and other perishables have 
been flown from the beginning—all 
maintaining their quality. 
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Latest example is flying Kentia 
palms, familiar in hotel lobbies and 


other places. The Bassett & Wash- 


burn Nurseries, Sierre Madre, Calif., 
one of the largest growers of potted 
palms, ships them in plane loads. The 
air freight rate per pound is higher 
than refrigerator car transit, but 
numerous advantages offset the differ- 
ence. No special packaging is re- 
quired by air, no timber bracing to 
prevent cargo shifts, no moisture in 
the pots. The palms arrive overnight 
and are put in a greenhouse ready 
for sale and delivery. 

Air freight itself is alert sales-wise: 
Flying heavy commercial cargo grew 
out of the war, during which nearly 
two billion ton-miles of military 
freight were flown, giving experience, 
personnel and planes. Hundreds of 
fliers in the Air Service were think- 
ing of starting civilian freight serv- 
ices after discharge— and they did 
because surplus aircraft suitable for 
cargo were available at low cost. 


Service Must Be Sold 


Air freight had to meet its own 
competition until it settled down to 
a few companies that have what it 
takes to service. It had to conform to 
Government regulation, competition 
from passenger lines, and _ pass 
through a fierce rate war from 1947 
to 1949, 

So, from the first, starting with air 
cargo at 80 cents a pound, at war’s 
end, this industry has had to sell 
itself. There was an early period 
when cargo consisted of race horses 
and cars, iron lungs needed in emerg- 
encies, animals for the zoo and simi- 
lar newsworthy traffic. Air freight 
got to be known for its side-show 
character, and today it is hampered 
by silly notions left in some minds— 
minds that have to be brought up-to- 
date by the air freight salesman. The 
burden is ox him to figure with the 
shipper who says: “Our business is 
different.” 

Aircraft builders are designing new 
planes which are particularly adapted 
to air freight, increasing cargo capa- 
cities and speeds, bringing down 
freight rates. Roughly, at war’s end 
it cost 80 cents per pound to fly 
goods. Today it costs about 20 cents, 
and that will come down as volume 
grows, 

At war’s end air freight was some- 
thing like Thoreau’s air castle, but 
flyers from the Services were building 
foundations under it. The 1945 traf- 
fic was ‘only 14 million ton-miles. 
Last year it had risen to 205 million 
ton-miles. It is expected that this 
year it will at least double. 
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SYMBOLS OF RECOGNITION: Tony Whan presents his salesmanship 
award trophies to East Los Angeles Junior College and the Los Angeles 
Board of Education. L. to R.: Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, director, L. A. Junior 
College; Tony Whan; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles; Edith M. Clark, assistant superintendent in charge 
of junior colleges, Los Angeles; Dr. Howard A. Campion, associate super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles. Award will be made annually to student 
showing best aptitudes for career in the fields of selling and merchandising. 


_ “Oscar” for Leadership 


To encourage qualified college students to enter careers in selling, 
advertising and merchandising, Tony Whan, president, Pacific In- 
door Advertising Co., has established a one-man trophy at East Los 
Angeles Junior College. The idea is ingenious—and unpatented— 
and Whan believes other sales executives will find it worth adopting. 


This junior college—part of the city school system—has sales- 
minded men on the faculty. Its School of Business is active in sales 
training and community work, and Mr. Whan, former president of 
the Sales Executive Club of Los Angeles, has watched its activities 
with keen interest. Finally he worked out this idea: 


There is a large perpetual trophy which remains at the college, on 
which each annual winner’s name is engraved. The winner receives 
a small individual trophy and a U.S. Savings Bond. 


The award is made by a committee of faculty members and execu- 
tives of the Sales Executive Club of Los Angeles for proficiency in 
selling, advertising and merchandising, as demonstrated in campus 
activities. If a student is conspicuous for his sales personality in lead- 
ing others to adopt ideas and projects, he becomes a candidate. Later 
on in life, it is believed, he will apply those abilities in actual promo- 
tion, but the trophy is meant to spotlight and reward students who 
have what is necessary, temperamentally. 


The first award was recently made at the college annual business 
banquet to John J. Pasek, an Army Air Force veteran, who is at- 
tending the college under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Mr. Pasek is 37 years old. Before joining the Air Force he was a 
guard at the Ford plant in Detroit. Majoring in advertising, he made 
the scholarship honor roll each semester and has participated in many 
campus activities. On his record, in fact, he has formed an advertising 
connection, to become a member of the staff of the Taylor Host 
Advertising Agency. 
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Adventures In Shopping—No. 9 


A SERIES BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF 


lf we should have a serious business recession, it won't be be- 
cause of over-production; it will be under-consumption brought 
about by low-grade selling. Read what happened when cus- 
tomers with cash tried to buy: 


American Chemical's ''Weedone" 
Detecto hampers 


lodent "Liqwid" 
Proctor irons 


BACKGROUND: 


Anyone who collects store shopping 
experiences, as we at SM. have been 
doing for a year, should be an optimist 
on America’s economic future. The 
amazing thing is that our stores move 
as much as they do with a minimum 
of personal selling on “‘postponable” 
items. If we ever got organized so 
that (1) customers are properly pre- 
sold before they enter a store, (2) 
are then filled in with additional 
good reasons for buying, including 
demonstrations where feasible—then 
we won't have to worry about what 
we will face when our expanded 
factory capacity is given over entire- 
ly to producing peacetime products. 

Of course we will never reach such 
a perfect state—but we can approach 
it in the stores by doing a better job 
of explaining the talking points of 
our products through business papers 
in the merchandising field, tags and 
booklets attached to the product, de- 
velopment of sales training courses, 
getting our salesmen to coach the 
store personnel. 

The SM staff is not surprised over 
the favorable and vigorous reader 
reaction to this series, but is parti- 
cularly glad to see evidence of how 
readers apply and adopt stories which 
do not concern them directly. For 
example, Evinrude’s director of sales, 
W. J. Webb, is running a number 
of the Adventures in his dealer house 
publication, “Dock Lines’, although 
only one has dealt with outboard 
motors. For example, he writes: “I’m 
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Reo mowers 


Ekco cutlery 
Pearl-Wick hampers 


going to use the one in your June 1 
issue where one of your boys received 
a call soliciting him to buy a power 
lawn mower—a most unusual occur- 
rence these days.” 


55. Wanted: A Couple of Rea- 
sons 


Loeser's, Brooklyn 
Housewares 


We had a wedding gift problem, 
and my wife said she had been im- 
pressed by the “frozen heat’ adver- 
tising of Robeson cutlery. But I de- 
cided to start out by seeing what the 
store recommended. I asked to see 
“a nice three-piece carving set.” A 
salesgirl brought out one made by 
National Silver. I didn’t recognize the 
brand, but the salesgirl assured me 
it was nationally advertised. 

I pointed to the Robeson sets in 
the case and asked to look at one. 
The price was considerably more 
than I expected to spend, but since 
my wife had been pre-sold I might 
have felt that the price was justified 
if the salesgirl had explained that 
this “frozen heat” made the knife 
keep its edge a long time—or that 
the price differential was reasonable 
because of the superior handle, or 
some other good talking point. 

But she just laid them out and 
waited for me... I waited for her 
. . . Sensing that we weren’t getting 
anywhere, she reached in the case 
again and brought out an Ekco Flint 
set—but again there was no attempt 
to point up any selling features. 


Casco irons 


Robeson cutlery 


Clemson mowers 


General Electric irons 


Pennsylvania mowers 
Silex irons 


I stood there another moment—a 
typical undecided consumer waiting 
for a few reasons why I should buy 
either one of a couple of good brands 
—and then decided the hell with it 
—buying a wedding present was a 
woman’s job anyway. 


56. Advertising Without Distri- 
bution 


Various New York Stores 


Crab Grass Killer 


Because I had been a satisfied user 
of their all-purpose spray, I was easil) 
convinced by American Chemical 
Paint Co.’s ad in The New York 
Times of their new Weedone Crab 
Grass Killer. The ad listed a score 
of dealers in the New York area, but 
none near my Westchester home. 

So I got on the telephone from my 
office. The ad made it easy by listing 
the telephone number of each outlet. 
Yes, Gimbel’s had it, but only in th 
$1.00 size. I wanted the $3.00 c 
. . . Schling’s had the large size, bu 
didn’t deliver, and so on a hot, mugzy 
afternoon I fought my way 40 bloc« 
up Madison Avenue against t) 
Shriner’s parade—only to find they 
didn’t have the new product a! 
hadn’t even heard of it, although the 
were listed by the manufacturer as : 
retail outlet. They carried the o 
all-purpose spray only—and after 
had blown my top the man behi: 
the counter said, ““We would ha: 
stocked it if we had known about t! 
ad coming out, but they [man 
facturer] didn’t notify us.” 
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AIR RAID WARNING SYSTEM—The Bell System is providing nationwide communication facilities for defense 
at the request of military authorities. The photograph shows aircraft movements being mapped in a Civilian 
Defense “filter” center, as reports from strategic observation posts are received by telephone. 


The Telephone Is a Vital Link 
in Civilian Defense 


The Nation’s air raid warning system is just one of many ways 
in which the Bell System is spending millions of dollars to help make 
this country strong and safe. Civilian Defense is based on quick com- 
munications and the telephone is a vital, indispensable link in it. 


Defense is our No.1 job and we are giving it first call on new 
construction and facilities. We know you would want it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


I was in no mood to buy anything 
of that manufacturer or from that 
store; | went a few blocks to Bloom- 
ingdale’s and bought a competing 
product. 


57. “One's Light, the 
Heavy” 
Stumpp & Walter Co.; H. Blum- 


berg & Sons, New York area 
Power lawn mowers 


Other's 


At S & W a young girl pointed to 
Pennsylvanias and Clemsons when I 
asked about power lawn mowers. Her 
sales talk was decidedly brief. All she 
said was, “This one’s light, the other 
is heavy.” She stopped. I pondered. 
Was it good that it was light—or 
was it bad? I didn’t know, for I had 
never owned a power mower. 

I could see we weren't getting any- 
where, but I didn’t know enough 
about mowers to ask really intelligent 


When General Electric 
mentioned its new 
booklet describing the 
Mighty Tidy model 
vacuum cleaner, it 
got 7,087 requests 

in three weeks in 
New York—and made 
plans to advertise 
other models—on... 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
-.. anywhere! 


questions. I did ask how to adjust 
them. She showed me... Silence... 
“Do they require much oiling?” ... 
She showed where the oil caps were 
on each machine . . . Silence. 

Then, in desperation, she tried to 
wind up the sale by saying, ‘““We don’t 
have many on hand. You better buy 
now if you want one.” 

Passing Blumberg’s I saw a Reo 
sign. I remembered their cars and 
had seen the mowers advertised. The 
salesman worked from a Reo bro- 
chure, pointing out each feature on 
the floor model. When I objected to 
the price and said I thought I could 
do with a much cheaper mower ad- 
vertised by one of the big stores, he 
countered with, “We could buy the 
same machines but we believe in 
handling only advertised quality lines. 

“And besides, what are you going 
to do with the Macy mower if it gets 
out of order? Lug it back to New 
York yourself?” 

Then he followed with a con- 
vincing service demonstration on how 
they assemble the Reo, run it to tune 
up the engine, and deliver it ready 
to start mowing. “And should any 
trouble develop later—and it prob- 
ably won’t—just phone us and we'll 
pick it up for service, which is gratis 
for 90 days, damaged parts excepted.” 

It’s pretty hard to say “No” to 
that kind of salesmanship. 


58. California—a Foreign Coun- 
try 
Chain and independent drug 
stores 
Los Angeles & Hollywood 


Can’t help but wonder how much 
of the magazine advertising dollars 
are wasted because the manufacturer 
doesn’t have his distribution set up 
out here at the time his national ad- 
vertising breaks. It happens time and 
again in my own shopping. 

I’ve been an Iodent user for years, 
and when I read that they had a 
liquid-center cough drop, I followed 
their suggestions, ““Ask your retailer 
today.” 

“A liquid cough drop?” speculated 
the first druggist, a boulevard inde- 
pendent. “No, we haven’t heard of 
it.” 

“Spelled ‘Liqwid’ 
in a metal box.” 

He was sorry. At Owl-Rexall and 
at Thrifty they didn’t know about 
that brand, but had others. 

An off-the boulevard independent 
knew about them—said they’d sold 
nicely at first—then trouble developed 
because after a time the liquid leaked 
out. 

But he didn’t seem sure that he 


a quarter item, 


had stocked Jodent’s brand, and 5 
we may not have been talking about 
the same product. If we were, their 
Distribution would seem to have 4 
road block that must be cleared by 
Production. Anyway, it’s just another 
of the many examples—where maga- 
zine advertising on a new brand gets 
out here so much faster than the 
goods themselves. 


59. Win the Argument: Lose the 
Sale 


Goldsmith Bros., New York City 


Bathroom hampers 


I went upstairs, armed with a 
magazine ad on Pearl-Wick hampers 
I had torn from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, There were two samples on 
the floor—a Pearl-Wick and a De- 
tecto. I looked at one, then the other. 
On the Pearl-Wick there is a larger 
label on the top, and I gather it must 
carry worth-while information, but 
this one was dirty, torn, and barely 
legible. 

Fifteen feet away were three store 
salesmen, chopping away in earnest 
conversation. Almost alongside me, 
the floor manager, whom I heard 
some one call Mr. Novack, was in- 
terviewing a prospective salesman... 
I was the only customer in the sec- 
tion, but no one “bothered” me. 

Finally, I sounded off, and a young 
man. detached himself from the group. 
He recommended the Detecto at 
$9.95, but I had virtually sold myself 
on the Pearl-Wick at $6.95. He said 
the Detecto was made of aluminum, 
was stronger and would not dent. 

I countered that the Pearl-Wick 
had a steel frame, and that the wicker 
body was steel-ribbed. He had a ready 
reply to that: Aluminum was stronger 
even than steel. Besides, “Our best 
customers buy the Detecto because 
it’s a quality product.” 

I resented the slur. My dander 
was up, and I proceeded to sell him; 
didn’t he see that the Pearl-Wick had 
many more air vents? 

“That’s nothing,’ he said, ‘“‘the 
Detecto has top and bottom holes 
which are enough to prevent mildew.” 

He sensed about that time that I 
was getting peeved, and tried to sal- 
vage the sale by pointing out that | 
could match the Detecto hamper 
with a scale (which we have) and 
a waste basket (which we didn’t 
want). 

That was enough for me. I de- 
cided to try some other store where 
a salesperson would sense what I[ 
wanted to buy, would help me “‘justi- 
fy” my purchase, and send me out 
happy with something J had chosen 
‘ Wonder why more salesmen 
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id Advertising* *~~ . Aone diate, 
n. up its sleeves and digs for sales by helping people buy. It may not be the 

is such advertising. cheapest kind of advertising, but it costs you less! 

ok ‘ ae ° ‘ . ° . . . ” 
ee This agency specializes in applying the principles of “Ditch-Digging 
ly Advertising to the selling of any product that requires pre-purchase delib- 
er eration on the part of the buyer. 
st = : P : 
ie We know what it takes to sell by helping people buy such products. We 

know how to make advertising an integral part of the sales operation by 
e! assigning to it those informing and reminding parts of the selling job 
"i that can be done most effectively and most economically by direct mail, 
1 . . * . . 
’ publication advertising, booklets, catalogs, bulletins, displays, sales pres- 
» entations, or other “mechanical” means of transmitting ideas and infor- 
es mation. 
T We're set up to quickly relieve you and your advertising department of 
|- as much of the work and responsibility as you wish to delegate. If you’re 
I located east of the Mississippi and would like to discuss the possibility 
er that you can afford a “Ditch-Digging” Advertising program, we'll be 
d » BD > 5S 
fs: delighted to hear from you. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17,N.Y. ¢ LExington 2- 3135 


**‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 
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don’t realize that customers like to 
get information to validate their own 
buying decisions, and don’t want to 
feel that they have been “‘sold” some- 
thing? 


60. Shot Gun Selling 


Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
Housewares Department 


My wife asked me to take our 
Silex wet and dry iron to A & S for 
service. It had been satisfactory, but 


ILLINOIS 


it \ 
\ The 


Nation's 
Bright 
Spot 


( 


ALL TIME HIGHS 


mean greater sales opportunities in Metropol- 
itan Peoria... 


after five years it needed attention. 
“And we have to get a present for 
Mary. Look at the Proctors with the 
visible reservoir which I’ve seen ad- 
vertised.” 

The man behind the counter made 
no attempt to sell me a second Silex; 
rather he seemed to express surprise 
that it had held up so long. The 
“trouble” he pointed out, was some- 
thing about the distribution of the 
steam. “But the Casco! Ah, there’s 
an iron for you.”’ And he proceeded 
to demonstrate, ending with a point 


in employment 


and payrolls 


a highly industrial area (well 


diversified, too). It’s the heart of 13 rich agri- 
cultural counties served by The Peoria Journal 
Star. Advertisers and Agencies agree—it’s the 
“Best Test Market in the Midwest” . 
not make it your Testing Ground. 


. . $0 why 


*Not including 


Professional, 


Self Employed, ete 


lk 


Ca 


PEORIA 


Cours AU § Peoriarca 


Metropolitan 


Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 


National 


Now ...100 THOUSAND Daily Circulation 


POPULATION 


Now 


250,000 


Representatives 


which he apparently thought would 
be a clincher—that it uses plain -ap 
water! 

But, I explained, I wanted to see 
the Proctor. “Oh yes, this is how «he 
reservoir works’—but without wiit- 
ing for me to say anything, he switch- 
ed to the G-E and gave me several 
of their sales arguments. By the | 
was so confused that I said I’d have 
to think it over. Wonder if he 
wouldn’t have made a sale if he had 
said, ‘““You’ve had such good service 
with a Silex . you couldn’t go 
wrong with another, particularly 
since it has all these new features.” 


"Adventures In Shopping" is a first-of-the- 
month feature. The !0th instalment will ap- 
pear September |. Reprints of Dec. 15-Jan. 
1; Feb. I-Mar. 1; April I-May 1; June |- 
July | are available at 25c¢ each. 


“The Head Man" Strikes 
At Inept Salespeople 


Maintenance of good customer re- 
lations is handled with a fresh, enter- 
taining approach in a new Chevrolet 
16mm motion picture... “The 
Head Man,” starring Edward Ever- 
ett Horton. 

A much abused customer, Henry 
Witherspoon, played by Horton, is 
plagued during the early part of the 
film by inept and discourteous sales- 
people in various lines of business. 
Henry patiently notes all the dis- 
courtesies in a little black book. Fin- 
ally, frustrated, he stages a one-man 
rebellion, to the discomfiture of his 
wife. Henry’s means involve a highly 
diverting means of calling the atten- 
tion of the salespeople to their short- 
comings. The plot strikes at the bad 
habits picked up by many salespeople 
during the period of merchandis 
shortage, appealing to Chevrole 
dealer personnel as well as to com- 
munity gatherings and business cr- 
ganizations as a good-will builder ior 
the dealer. 

With the film the dealers rece 


¢ 
a special “‘assistance kit” containing 
g 
€ 


or Oo 


plans for showing the film, meeti: 
guides, and suggestions for talks to 
made before various types of auc - 
ences. Included are cards beari: Z 
illustrations and mottoes taken fro 1 
the film. These are used in deale 
offices as reminders to the personn’! 
that good customer relations are par’- 
mount. 
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Reeders’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 


to Re-ders' Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 
numb 


NEW REPRINTS 


235—Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234—How to Head Off Arguments with 
cts, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. (Price 


232—Point-Of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
ing Medium That Clinches The Sale. 
(Price 75c) 


231—Sales Leap 51% When Homasote 
Offers Incentive For More Calls, by F. 
Vaux Wilson, Jr. (Price 10c) 


230—Eight Types of Sales Prospects 
. and how to handle them, by William 
G. Damroth. (Price 10c) 


229—The Jaded Convention Audience: 


How to Make It Sit Up and Bark. 
(Price 25c) 
228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 


Help to Lift The Batting Average; and 
Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating Adds Incen- 
tive to Industrial Pay Plan. (Price 50c) 


227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even though there’s nothing to sell. 
(Price 10c) 


226—When — and Why — Customers 
Mistrust Salesmen, by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. (Price 5c) 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 


224—Market Research: The Coming 
“Must” in Industrial Selling, by Terry 
Armstrong. (Price 10c) 


223—Hickok Tests Multiple Manage- 
ment and Finds It Sound, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price 25c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 
are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


_ Waat Industrial Buyers Expect to Find 
in Your Proposal Letters, by Herbert W. 
Green, (Price 10c) 


Color Inserts: Too Lavish for Indus- 
a Advertisers? by William F. Weimer. 
rice 5c) 
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“Let’s See You Do It” Training Is 
Heart of Winkler’s Dealer Course. 
(Price 10c) 


How’s Your “E.Q.?” (Price 5c) 


When Dealers 
Do Your Ads Pay 
Alexander Klein and 
(Price 10c) 


Ask Salesmen, ‘‘How 
Off for Me?” by 
Morris I. Pickus. 


Adventures in Shopping. (Seventh and 
eighth of series of articles) (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping. 
sixth of series of articles) 


(Fifth and 
(Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping. (Third and , 
fourth of series of articles) (Price 25c) 


(First and 
(Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping. 
second of series of articles) 


Look Who’s Buying Comics 
G-E ... Ethyl... Ford... and even 
the NAM ... plus scores of other big 
names are distributing millions of spe- 
cialized comics for a wide variety of sales 
and public relations objectives, by Etna 
M. Kelley. (Price 25c) 


Now! 


YOU DON’T NEED a “time-and-tides table’ to tell you how and 
when to make a big catch in the Growing Greensboro Market—the 
FASTEST-GROWING market in the LEADING state of the South- 
east—NORTH CAROLINA! There’s a perpetual “open season” on 
Big Selling in the Greensboro 12-County ABC Retail Trading Area, 
where 1/6 of North Carolina’s population commands 1/5 of the 


State’s Retail Sales AND Food Sales.. 


. And the only selling medi- 


um that packs a real punch in this sales-packed market is the 
GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD... 


The only medium with 70%, coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Market, and with selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Sales Management Figures 


Greensboro 


News and Kecord 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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New Union Wins Hancock Agents; 
Opens All-Out Campaign 


Metropolitan and Prudential next? The Insurance & Allied 


Workers Organizing Committee shows strength in polling 
58% of votes in NRLB election at Hancock; asks $30 weekly 
pay hike, more vacation, discontinuance of jr. salesmen. 


Unionization of approximately 
40,000 insurance salesmen through- 
out the country within about a year 
into one large leaning-to-the-right 
CIO body called the Insurance & 
Allied Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee is the goal set by leaders of 
this new union. 

This ambitious plan was revealed 
to a representative of SALES MAnN- 
AGEMENT by officials of the new 
union following tabulation of re- 
sults of a recent election sanctioned 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board among some 5,800 salesmen 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston, who cover a 
large part of the nation. 


Unexpected Strength 


The election—to determine what 
organization the John Hancock sales- 
men preferred to represent them in 
bargaining with the company — 
showed surprising strength for the 
new union in its first big test in the 
insurance field. Out of 5,293 ballots 
cast, the new union received 3,064, 
the independent United Insurance 
Agents of America 1,499, AFL’s Na- 
tional Federation of Insurance Agents 
Council only 652. Seventy-eight voted 
for no union. 

The new union already has insti- 
tuted plans to bring into its fold in 
the near future a majority of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s 
27,000 insurance salesmen in 43 
states, and a little later the majority 
of approximately 14,000 salesmen of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Co. in 
17 states. 

Nor will the new union stop there. 
Already it claims progress among 
370 salesmen of the Boston Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. in New England 
and in initial efforts to get Prudential 
and Metropolitan salesmen in Greater 
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Boston to sign up. It also anticipates 
winning over 5,000 or more mem- 
bers from smaller insurance com- 
panies in various parts of the coun- 
try, including the Good Citizens 
Life, the Golden Eagle, Monumental 
and others. 

Chairman of the new IAWOC, 
and the man who probably will play 
the biggest part in directing the over- 
all campaign, is Allen Hayward, who 
is vice-president of the CIO, with 
headquarters in Washington. 

Almost immeditely after results of 
the John Hancock election had been 
tabulated officials of the union visited 
the company’s new home office, Bos- 
ton’s newest and tallest office build- 
ing, and asked for a $30-a-week in- 
crease for John Hancock salesmen. 
The company states, according to the 
union, that its salesmen now average 
about $85 a week—salary and com- 
missions. The union, however, claims 
the present average income is con- 
siderably lower. 


New Demands 


Further indicating what pattern 
the I[AWOC might follow on a full 
national scale, if it can line up the 
huge membership planned, the pro- 
posals made to John Hancock execu- 
tives include a two weeks paid vaca- 
tion, abolition of company agree- 
ments with individual salesmen and 
discontinuance of junior salesmen. 
The union claims that many sales- 
men work as juniors for two years, 
doing much the same work as the vet- 
erans at substantially lower pay. 

Incidentally, the insurance sales- 
men referred to in this article should 
not be confused with so-called agents 
who focus their attention on selling 
medium- and large-figure life policies 
to selected prospects. Insurance sales- 


men the IAWOC is seeking to or- 


ganize throughout the country sel] 
weekly- and monthly-payment policies 
(the majority for a few hundred dol- 
lars) largely to industrial workers 
and their families. They collect pre. 
miums regularly on the policies they 
sell and on other policies with the 
company. 

The IAWOC is an offshoot of the 
old United Office & Professional 
Workers which, after numerous 
stormy experiences since it rose to 
high position in the insurance sales- 
men’s and office workers’ fields a few 
years ago, was ousted from the CIO 
in March 1950. For two or three 
years prior to that UOPW leaders 
had been besieged with allegations of 
decidedly leftist and even communis- 
tic tendencies by large insurance com- 
panies and others. 


Zero for Left-wingers 


Perhaps the most surprising fea- 
ture of the John Hancock election 
was that the UOPW, which claimed 
more than 40,000 members in 1948, 
didn’t receive a single vote—not even 
one by error. This was a terrific con- 
trast to about two years ago, when 
John Hancock salesmen voted their 
preference as a bargaining agent: 
UOPW_ 3,088, NFIAC, 2,240, 
UIAA68. 

The rise of the new union to power 
among John Hancock salesmen with- 
in a few months compared with years 
of effort by the UOPW to get the 
majority of the John Hancock sales- 
men into its membership would seem 
to indicate that the goal it has set 
is well within the realm of possibility 
of accomplishment. The old UOPW 
was comparatively as strong in the 
Prudential and Metropolitan as it 
was in John Hancock. In fact, about 
a year and a half ago, UOPW 
claimed that practically all of Pru- 
dential’s 14,000 salesmen were in its 
membership and more than 11,009 of 
Metropolitan’s salesmen. It also 
claimed 7,000 members in smaller in- 
surance companies. 

At the time UOPW was thrown 
out of the CIO it undertook to go 
it alone and hold its ground. Without 
CIO support, however, and with com- 
munistic allegations continued against 
its leaders, it swiftly dropped in pres 
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SALESOGRAPHY 


Shows You Millions 


Of New Customers 


Geography Shows You Cities . . . Salesography Shows You People 


SaLesocRAPHY is the new concept in sales and 
advertising planning. Study your market through 
the powerful telescope of Salesography, and you 
will see 90,000,000 customers that you may have 
been overlooking. 


Many sales managers and advertising men are 
thinking in terms of geography. They concentrate 
on getting distribution and advertising coverage 
in all the major cities—and think the job is done. 
But Salesography shows that this gives no assur- 
ance that their product is getting through to the 
ultimate consumer in the volume that it should. 


True, volume sales of many items are made in the 
large cities. But to whom? Salesography shows 
that buying centers are, to a large extent, depend- 
ent on the purchases of small town customers. 
If you expect to sell these customers, they must 
be presold in their homes. Preselling is the func- 
tion of advertising. 


Salesography shows the extent to which small 


town people go to the city to buy. It also proves 
that advertising directed primarily at city read- 
ers fails to reach the millions of small town cus- 
tomers whose purchases are counted in city 
store sales. 


Remember, 90,000,000 Americans live in and 


_ around the smaller communities. PATHFINDER 


influences these often forgotten millions like no 
other medium. Being a news magazine, PATH- 
FINDER is read by people of higher than average 
income and intelligence—the “leading citizens” 
who shape the buying habits of the community. 
In and around cities and towns of 25,000 or less, 
PATHFINDER leads all news magazines. This is the 
market where PATHFINDER concentrates 80% of 
its 1,200,000 circulation. 


The PATHFINDER representative is trained to help 
you work out your distribution and advertising 
plans. Consult him—he is at your service. 


THE FAMILY 


NEWS MAGAZINE 
PA. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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again and again... 
they recommend 


MAYPLOWE 


@ Every day Mayflower receives hundreds 


of reports like the one above from satis- 


fied Mayflower customers all over the 


nation. Every day those same satisfied 


shippers tell the Mayflower story to their 


friends wherever they meet or talk... on 


the telephone... in their offices... on the 


golf course. They know that the name 


Mayflower stands for quality moving serv- 


ice. We’re proud to have their recom- 


mendations and proud to pass them on 


to you... so that you, too, will know... 


you can depend on Mayflower everytime, 


everywhere. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


, Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
ee <.—--. representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 


* Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
| MAYFLOWER 
NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


Hpeeutad Fen 


tige in the insurance field. The now 
independent United Insurance Agents 
of America, which polled 1,499 ~otes 
in a recent John Hancock eleccion, 
less than half the IAWOC total, 
clung to the UOPW when it was 
ousted from the CIO but bolted a 
year afterward. Now it has voted, 
tentatively, to team up with AFL’s 
National Federation of Insurance 
Agents Council, which received only 
652 votes in the Hancock balloting, 
The fact that the latter organization 
polled 2,240 votes in the previous 
John Hancock election as against 
UOPW’s 3,088 would _ indicate 
strongly that, among Hancock sales- 
men, its star is on the wane. 


Fatal Omission? 


The start of the downfall of the 
UOPW seems to coincide with its 
strenuous opposition about a year and 
a half ago to moves by big insurance 
companies to require its officers to 
sign anti-communist pledges, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, as a condition 
of a company negotiating a new con- 
tract with it. UOPW officials con- 
tended vehemently that it was not the 
purpose of the act to make them sign 
such pledges. 

At that time Prudential executives 
refused to enter negotiations with the 
union until its officials had signed 
non-communist affidavits. Orville E. 
Beal, Prudential vice-president, 
claimed then that “‘several thousand 

of our agents have already seceded 
from the UOPW over this issue (of 
not filing affidavits).’”’ He added in 
part: “Prudential will not bargain 
with any union that cannot be certi- 
fied because of the communist afhlia- 
tions of its leaders.” 

John Stanley, secretary-treasurer of 
UOPW, came back with the allega- 
tion that “Prudential is trying to in- 
timidate and scare their agency force 
in order to prevent them from press- 
ing their demands for substantial in- 
creases in pay.” 

Strike votes were taken in New 
York, Boston and other cities at that 
time among Prudential salesmen, and 
a little later there were short strikes 
in Boston, New York and some other 
places. 

The UOPW also sought at that 
time a $15 weekly pay increase and 
a minimum of $65 for salesmen not 
only in Prudential but in Metropoli- 
tan and John Hancock. A salary and 
commission scale along those lines 
was more or less generally adopted 
later throughout most of this ins :r- 
ance field. 

While striving to maintain a po 
sition in insurance after the C!O 
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UOPW joined up with the 
Nev York membership of the left- 
win Distributive, Processing & Of- 
fice Vorkers Union, which has long 
beer a power in the New York de- 
part nent store field. Now the new 
Un'-ed Department Store Workers, 
CI(., is said to be striving to take 
the |atter union over as part of its 
can oaign to completely organize all 
of «he New York department store 
em oyes. 

me officials of the new Insurance 
& Allied Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee say privately that a tie-in of 
the United Department Store Work- 
ers with that organization is believed 
to be not too far-fetched, particularly 
if the. latter union succeeds in swal- 
lowing the Distributive, Processing & 
Office Workers Union. It is believed, 
too, that there is a possibility of a 
merger or afhliation with the Finan- 
cial Employes Guild, CIO, which has 
approximately 2,000 members among 
employes of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
and of the three working toward one 
gigantic white-collar union reaching 
throughout the country. Anyway, it is 
widely known that, despite the 
UOPW experience, the CIO still is 
determined to eventually organize a 
huge white-collar union. 

AFL has similar ideas and is ai 
ready claiming that if the United In: 
surance Agents of America and othe: 
groups joined with its National As. 
sociation of Insurance Agents Coun- 
cil, it would have some 22,000 mem- 
bers among insurance salesmen. 

IAWOC officers point to results 
of the John Hancock election, insist 
that they will do as well or better 
in the Metropolitan and Prudential 
and ask how the AFL can hope to 
fit strongly into the picture. 


Selling Did It 


In the campaign to win a majority 
ot the John Hancock insurance sales- 
men, the L[AWOC mustered a large 
corps of leaders from New York, 
Washington and other cities to carry 
through a concentrated effort which 
lasted about a year. Leaflets addressed 
to the salesmen were printed at in- 
tervals. District offices were visited. 
Salesmen were interviewed in streets, 
cottee shops, and in their homes. Tele- 
phones buzzed far into the night. 
Bulletins were issued. Volunteers 
checked and double checked on pros- 
pective members. , 

‘he campaign will continue from 
the-e even in enlarged form, say 
IAWOC officials. 

\s for the insurance companies, 
: have not made any statements 
thes tar. 
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Now! iene 
One Million 


Families in the 
Memphis Market Area 


*Based on SALE 
S MANAGE " 
Population Estimate January ae 


Se 


AND 


WMC IS MEMPHIS 
MARKET-MINDED - 
= 


Today, Memphis ranks FIRST nationally in volume #* 
of wholesale sales per establishment... . and 
WMC, proud of the 1,047,000 families in the 
Memphis and Mid-South area, consist- 

ently schedules programs of information and 
entertainment specifically designed to reach 
this 2 BILLION DOLLAR Market... . best. 


A good example of WMC’s specific 
programming is the QUAKER FUL-O-PEP FEED 
Show, featuring the songs of Charley Dial. 
Veteran of 15 years in radio and star of the 
famed Kansas City Brush Creek Follies, 
Charley Dial presents his unique popular and 
western renditions five quarter hours a week .... 
is consistently rated tops by his vast Memphis 
and Mid-South listening audience. 


AND HERE’S WHAT THE SPONSOR THINKS.... 
“In the Mid-South area, it is essential that we reach the specific 
market for which our Feed products are designed. Charley 
Dial and his WMC FutL-o-pep FEED SHow have done a 
wonderful job in furthering the QUAKER name and FUL-O-PEP 
sales throughout the Mid-South.” 


Signed J, C. Huckabee 
QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


CHARLIE DIAL 


ON WMC FOR 
FUL-O-PEP FEED 


You can’t afford to overlook Memphis as a National Market 
...or WMC as the leading Memphis Marketer. 


WINAE watts—790 
ME M PHL S [petocttarinnaivs the treson Cover | 


WMCEF 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
WMCT first TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 
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48. "At All the Better Stores" 


Three New York Jewelry Stores 
and Stern Brothers Department 
Store 


The consistent advertising of 
Richelieu Pearls in The New York 
Times Sunday Magazine registered 
with us when we set out to buy a 
birthday gift for our daughter. The 
ads said we would find the product 
at a/l/ the better stores. 

First we tried Busch’s, a large 
chain. Without making any attempt 
to find what had attracted me to 

, saying 


salesman ad- 
was a very fine 
e might show their 
which turned out to be 


site Macvw's. Here thg 
mitted that Richelig 
line. but asked jj 
featured |) 
Trifari, 


THIS DOESN'T 
HAPPEN When 
A Wha n ufa clu rer 


wes Our Plan” 


DO YOU WANT TO 
SEE AN ACTUAL FILE 
ON HOW WE DO IT? 


We'll Send It To You 


NO ONE WILL CALL 


Write To 


= So. OZONE PARK 20, N. Y.= 


SOLID COMFORT: 


No tight collars, no burning bunions, no stiff muscles. 


Everybody relaxed. And everybody participated in the discussions 


The Case of the 
Hard-Bottom Chairs 


lt seems the salesmen got inattentive, peevish in those hotel 


meeting rooms. So Prat-Daniel Corp. decamped to a coun- 


try club where the atmosphere was relaxed and the seats 


upholstered. It turned out to be a honey of a meeting. 


The Thermobloc Division of Prat- 
Daniel Corp. manufactures and mar- 
kets a complete line of space heaters. 
Sales are handled by manufacturer’s 
representatives in key cities through- 
out the country. In the interest of 
harmonious operation all along the 
line, annual sales meetings are a 
must. 

We had always held them in big 
city hotels. We know a lot of good 
came from the meetings and they 
left a lasting impression. Unfortu- 
nately, the most lasting impression 
seemed to have been made on the 
trouser seats of our representatives. 
They sat for hours in various gold 
rooms, blue rooms, ball rooms, 
pony rooms, and they usually sat 
on the standard hotel type folding 
chair. The padding and/or degree 
of hardness of such chairs varies of 


course. Some are sponge rubber, some 
are semi-padded, and some are dia- 
bolically designed to inflict torture 
after 10 minutes use. Even the sponge 
rubber jobs are not built with the 
idea of three-hour occupation. In 
addition to the chair problem, there 
was the ash-tray situation . . . And 
such a simple human need as a drink 
of water involved gymnastics—tip- 
toeing out of the room like a ballet 
dancer. Acoustics were often poor. 
Loudspeakers squawked and _ blared. 
While our previous meetings al- 
ways started in a spirited manner, it 
seemed to us that interest declined 
in direct ratio with the decreased 
“sitability” of the chairs. After two 
hours had elapsed it was almost im- 
possible to get any man in the audi 
ence to take part in the meeting. Hu- 
man endurance goes just so far. 
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IN PITTSBURGH for example, THE POST-GAZETTE 


will help sell the customers of ALL the FOOD STORES! 
Not just the million who live in A.B.C. Pittsburgh, 
but also the two million more who buy from your dealers 
in the 143 cities and towns of 1,000 population, 
within 50 miles of Pittsburgh. Yes, the Post-Gazette 
can really route your advertising as you route your salesmen 
both in and out of the Central City. Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette 
is second in city circulation and first by far 
in the balance of the market with two-thirds the population. 
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POST-GAZETTE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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BY EDWARD P. PEARSALL, Sales Promotion Manager, 


Thermobloc Division, Prat-Daniel Corp.* 


As the time for our 1951 sales 
meeting approached, there were two 
separate problems of extreme interest 
to all concerned—problems that could 
be solved only if each one at the 
meeting offered his opinion. We were 
pretty sure we would not get dealer 
participation if we followed the more 
or less standard sales meeting pat- 
tern we had followed in the 


past. 


Responsibility for setting up the 
meeting was in the hands of Thermo- 
bloc general manager, E. M. Tar- 
noff, and the writer. We decided 
that comfort was the one problem we 
had to lick. If we could do that, we 
believed that participation would be 
spontaneous and the meeting would 
be a success. We had noted the re- 
birth of the “theater in the round.” 


QUAD-CITIES DECLARED 
CRITICAL DEFENSE AREA 


Quad-Cities’ recent designation as a Critical Defense Area again 
proves the importance of this major industrial market. 


Further expansion of the Quad-City market is indicated by the 
planned relaxation of credit controls and material priorities to per- 


mit construction of up to 750 privately owned housing units in 


this area. 


233,012 people live in this great defense market. Over 300 indus- 
trial firms, plus the Rock Island Arsenal, provide the payrolls which 
add up to a tremendous volume of buying power for your products. 

The Argus and Dispatch newspapers are the ONLY daily news- 


papers published in the Rock Island-Moline zone . 
is the influential home-town station in this big, unified 


market. 


Rock Island Argus 
and Moline Dispatch 


.. WHBF 


‘5000 WATTS BASIC ABC 


The newspapers that cover the ILLINOIS side 


where 57% of Quad -Cities population live 
cm 
NAT. REPS. THE ALLEN KLAPP Co. 


FY 
NAT. REPS. AVERY KNODEL, INC. 


When a play is presented in this man- 
ner, the actors are completely sur. 
rounded by the audience. Somet mes 
there may be a low stage, but o*ten 
there is none at all. Since we had both 
attended such performances in \ari- 
ous little theaters around the Con- 
necticut countryside, we decide: to 
mold our sales meeting along similar 
lines. We would have a “sales meet- 
ing in the round.” 

Instead of choosing a hotel in a 
big city we picked a country club 
setting—Olgebay Park in Wheeling, 
W. Va. Instead of chairs, we had 
couches for our representatives to sit 
on—and a goodly sprinkling of up- 
holstered armchairs. Instead of the 
speaker facing the audience, couches 
were arranged in a circle so that 
“everyone was in the act.” 

The new technique was outstand- 
ingly successful. When problems on 
which we wanted expressions of opin- 
ion came up for discussion, it seemed 
quite natural for those sitting in the 
circle to start talking. After the man 
seated at the left of the speaker gave 
his opinion, the man next to him car- 
ried on from there, And so it went 
around the circle until all the prob- 
lems had been threshed out. Since 
the meeting cabins had every modern 
convenience the entire affair was con- 
ducted in comfort. 


Eavesdropping 


Sport shirts and slacks were the 
order of the day. Many of the guests 
wore lounging slippers instead of 
shoes. It was possible for anyone to 
leave the circle without disrupting 
the man who happened to be talking 
at the time. Since there were no as- 
signed places, there was a nice in- 


termingling of our representatives 
and a good opportunity for new- 


comers to meet and know those people 
who had been handling Thermobloc 
over the years. ; 

One feature, which had _ been 
worked up as an emergency measure, 
paid an added dividend when the en- 
tire group was able to “tune in” on 
an excellent demonstration of tele- 
phone selling technique. Louis C. 
Whiton, president of Prat-Daniel 
Corp. had planned on talking to the 
group on Monday, June 18. A ‘ew 
days before the meeting Mr. Whi-on 
told us that the press of other b: si- 
ness would require his presence in 
Norwalk. We called our Wheel ng 
representative, W. J. Thomas, to «sk 
if he could arrange with the telephone 
company to install an amplifier «nd 
a temporary telephone in our meet.1g 
room. The telephone company was 
happy to oblige. At the schedu'ed 


*South Norwalk, Conn. 
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time \Ir. Whiton placed a long-dis- 
rance call from his office in South 
Nor alk and spoke to the group as 
schedi:led. The novelty of the tele- 
phone -broadcast intrigued our repre- 
sentatives. 
The dividend, however, came on 
June 19. It was a long-distance call 
from Tiffen, Ohio, via Cleveland, for 
Russ Graeb of the R. J. Paulin Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Graeb accepted the 
vhich was from a prospect in- 
g about heating equipment. 
Mr. Graeb is a sales engineer 
is very successful in selling in- 
al equipment over the telephone, 
decided to ‘“‘tune in.” We turned 
on the amplifier and all present heard 
the two-way conversation between 
Mr. Graeb and his customer. There 
was a happy ending—the customer 
ordered five heaters for his plant. 
Many of our representatives told us 
that had they got nothing else from 
the meeting, time spent in traveling 
to Wheeling would have been justi- 
fied by just being able to hear this 
sale being made. 
From now on all our gatherings 
are going to be “meetings in the 
round.” 


MRS. CONSUMER DIALS HER 
COLOR SCHEMES NOW ... 

She does it with a new decorating 
guide, Select-a-Scheme, put out by 
General Paint Corp., San Francisco, 
as its 1951 promotion to take the 
guesswork out of color selection. 

The customer merely dials the 
shane and size of the room to be dec- 
rated, and Select-a-Scheme gives the 
ans:ver. It is illustrated in as many as 
25 colors and the color schemes are 
always specific to a particular prob- 
lem. rather than confusing the issue 
Wit!) pictures that have no bearing 
on individual problems. 
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SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


No. 1 


ALL BUSINESS 


'SLOCAL! 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


The Sucrest Division of the American Molasses 
Company selects the Syracuse, N. Y. Market to in- 
troduce and test their brand ''Sucrest" sugar. Syra- 
cuse Newspapers will carry the largest sales cam- 
paign in the history of the sugar industry. 


Syracuse, the FIRST TEST MARKET* in the 
Middle Atlantic States, offers the best opportunity 


for consumer study on new products or increased 
sales volume on established brands. 


Why is SYRACUSE 
a Good Market ? 


Employment is at an all-time high! 
Effective Buying Power is Up 26%! 
Total Retail Sales—Up 7%! 


TO CASH IN ON THESE SUPERIOR MARKET 
FACTORS AND REACH ALL FAMILIES IN THIS 
IMPORTANT AREA AT ONE LOW COST CON- 
CENTRATE YOUR ADVERTISING AND SALES 
PROMOTION IN 


The SYRACUSE Newspapers 


Daily Circulation 
Morning 78,998 
Evening 126,513 
Total 205,511 
Total Sunday Circulation 324,177 


* Sales Management's 1950 Survey of 
Metropolitan and Test Markets. 


“The SYRACUSE Yewspapers 


HERALD JOURNAL — POST STANDARD 


(Evening) 


HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 


(Morning) 
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7 Simple Rules 


For Getting Value 
Out of Trade Exhibits 


BY ARVID CORNELIUSSEN - 


Sales Manager 


Snap Fastener Division, United-Carr Fastener Corp. 


Our company is a great believer in 
trade shows. For many years United- 
Carr has been represented or has ex- 
hibited at such gatherings of manu- 
facturers as the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association Conven- 
tion, the Convention of the Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 
U.S.A., and the International Asso- 
ciation of Garment Manufacturers’ 
Convention. 

Despite our growing experience 
with this type of convention, we re- 
mained subject to considerable self- 
criticism as to whether we were doing 
everything we could to capitalize on 
our convention investment. We have 
known cases where firms have allowed 
conventions to degenerate into mere 
junkets for executives and salesmen, 
and we felt that we wanted our par- 
ticipation to remain productive and 
hard-working. 

As a result of considerable observa- 
tion and_ self-analysis, we finally 
evolved a code of operations which 
will, we believe, help us to harness 
the conventions in which we partici- 
pate. We hope that other firms with 
a similar problem may be able to add 
to these suggestions. 


1. We decided to take as active a 
part as possible in each of the asso- 
ciations of which we are members. 
This obviously means rolling up our 
sleeves and going to work for the asso- 
ciation not only at convention-time, 
but throughout the year. It means 
making a contribution of time, effort, 
service and skill wherever we may be 
in a position to do so. 

It is not always easy to get into 
the inner circles of a trade associa- 
tion, but it is still a fact that associa- 
tions have much work to do, and will- 
ing hands are scarce. We feel that if 
we encourage our people to take part 
in association affairs and to contribute 
their time and energy to association 


60 


work, the associations will welcome 
the contributions they have to make. 
In short, therefore, we decided to go 
out of our way to pull our weight in 
the boat instead of just going along 
for the ride. 


2. Advertise your presence. There 
are two good ways to announce in ad- 
vance of the trade show that you are 
going to be there ready for visitors, 
One way is to use the business press, 

Some of the associations holding 
conventions are backed by publica- 
tions that are practically house publi- 
cations. Your advertisement in the 
convention issue, saying that you'll be 
there and giving your room number, 
will get plenty of attention and bring 
many visitors to you. 

The second way is to mail an in- 
vitation to your customers and pros- 
pective customers who will attend 
the show. The invitation can be a re- 
print of your advertisement or it can 
be a special one. It’s best to use both 
methods. Then you’re sure to cover 
all the bases. 


3. The exhibition room must be 
adequate in size. There are those 
who prefer to pack a large crowd into 
a small room, but we don’t go along 


MID-CONTINENT 


"You're A Fisherman! How Many of These Fish Can You 
Identify?" Here's a simple idea, high in attention value, used by 
Mid-Continent Airlines in its exhibits at the Siouxland Sports and 
Vacation Show, the Milwaukee Sports Show, and the Minneapolis 
Sports and Vacation Show. Behind the projection screen at the right 
is a slide projector containing ten colored slides of well-known game 
fish. Visitors are asked to try their skill at identifying them. (Either 
the visitor or the hostess changed the slides by pressing the remote 
control button on the table.) Says Robert K. Miller, sales promotion 
manager, "Once the visitor stopped and became ‘part of the act", it 
was a fairly easy task to tell our sales story. Many times groups of 
interested people gathered for friendly debates on identification.’ 
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Used right... Used Wrong... 
a tremendous help WOW |! 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. ADVERTISING 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


NT 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


For factual in- 
formation on the 
Detroit Market 
—write to the 
Promotion and 
Research De- 
partment... 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER | 
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DISPLAYS NEED NOT BE ELABORATE, but they should be orderly. One easy 


and inexpensive way to add interest is to use one too-often-neglected tool: 


good lighting. 


display at the i951 convention 


with them. Nor do we agree with the 
thrifty souls who are willing to spend 
$1,000 or more to get the salesmen 
to the convention, but try to save 
$100 on the price of the exhibition 
room. Our studied opinion is that two 
rooms are better than one, but that if 
only one room is available it should 
be large enough for the men to enter- 
tain two or more competing manu- 
facturers at the same time without 
having them falling over each other. 
The room should be furnished ade- 
quately; manufacturers who have 
tramped around a convention are us- 
ually very weary by the time they get 
to your exhibit, and you'll keep them 
longer and impress them more if you 
give them a comfortable place to sit 
down while you talk with them. 


4. Take your own sign to the con- 
vention. By “sign’ we mean some- 
thing to hang over your door or to 
put outside your door that will make 
your entrance look different from the 
other doors in the hall. 

Of course the convention commit- 
tee supplies you with a sign that goes 
over your door and gives your com- 
pany name. Have you ever gone down 
a convention hall looking for a spe- 
cific firm by reading those placards? 
They’re so monotonously alike that 
you have to read each one to find the 
firm you’re after, and chances are 
you ll give up trying before you get 
there. 

Some wide-awake exhibitors have 
licked this problem. Conmar Products 
Co., for example, has a three-foot re- 
production of its “Major” trademark 
that stands in the hall outside the 


See what well-placed spotlights do for this Dan River Mills 
of the 


Wholesale Institute. 


Dry Goods 


Conmar exhibition rooms at conven- 
tions. The Krasom Co. has an attrac- 
tive, permanent display sign for use 
instead of the stereotyped placard 
furnished by the convention commit- 
tee. 

Some conventions have rules against 
these departures from complete regi- 
mentation, but it’s nice to have your 
own sign ready for the places that 
permit them. 


5. Make the most of display within 
the exhibition room. It has been our 
observation that some manufacturers, 
after going to all the trouble and ex- 
pense of entering a convention, un- 
wittingly neglect the display possibili- 
ties of the exhibition room. Certainly, 
this space, with all the convention 
traffic that will go through it, should 
have much more skillful treatment 
than the mere placing of your sam- 
ples on a sheet-covered table. 


This doesn’t mean that you 
go overboard on the cost of a good 
display, nor does it mean that you 
must prepare a new one for each cor- 
vention. 

We partially solved this problem a 
year ago by putting samples of our 
snap fasteners on a huge wheel which 
could be turned to expose those that 
interested manufacturers of specific 
products. This display has been 
shown at a number of convencions 
and is now resting between shows, 
waiting to be shipped to the ‘ext 
exhibition. 

Banners are good in_ exhib tion 
rooms. So are display cards. Wha:ever 
you decide to use, however, should 


must 
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fit into a carefully worked-out plan, 
which should be prepared well in ad- 
vance of your trip to the convention. 
Setting up an exhibition room is 
likely to be a hectic process at best 
and should not be left to the taste 
and last minute judgment of the men 
who unpack the cases. 


6. Give visitors something to take 
away. Obviously, the best souvenir of 
a convention is something that dem- 
onstrates your product in use. A good 
give-away is a catalogue or specifica- 
tion sheet that will show the conven- 
tion visitor how he can improve his 
product by using yours. Better yet is 
a description of something new that 
you are showing for the first time 
during that trade show. 

We question whether there is any 
place where more bad taste is shown 
than in the question of give-aways. 
We certainly are not averse to having 
fun at conventions, but sometimes we 
think that the emphasis on give-aways 
is 99% in the direction of fun and 
1% in the direction of business. 
Think back to the number of times 
you have seen grown men at conven- 
tions going to an exhibition room 
Where they have heard that photo- 
graphs of a strip act were being given 
out, or where they can pick up sou- 
venirs that have nothing whatever 
to do with the exhibitor’s product. 

Fin is fun—and we suppose that 


some people will say that anything is 
good that will get a crowd into an 
exhibition room. We feel, however, 
that -he crowd should be a selective 
one nd we want people to come to 
look at snap fasteners rather than 


irrel' vant gadgets. 


7. Instruct your people to circu- 
lates much as possible when they're 
at c-nventions. This instruction 
shou] be applied from the moment 
AU< 
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your people arrive at the convention 
until they leave it. 

It is only natural that there should 
be a strong tendency among your men 
to group together at every possible 
opportunity to compare experiences. 
They go to meals together, coagulate 
at convention functions, sit together 
at meetings, and in general turn the 
convention into a private Old Home 
Week. 

Our conclusion is that our people 
are more effective at conventions if 
they keep themselves in circulation. 
We prefer to have our salesmen sit at 
different tables at meals in order to 
meet the other people who are attend- 
ing the convention. Similarly, we 
often have just one or two men in 
the exhibition room while the others 
call on other exhibitors or go through 
the halls in order to meet customers 
and prospects at random. 

Our objective is to spread around 
all we can. and to multiply the num- 
ber of people who will, as a result of 
our conversation, learn more about 
our snap fasteners. 

Needless to say, we are still study- 
ing the subject of how to make our 
presence at conventions more effective. 
We doubt whether we will ever 
reach the end of this study. 


At the moment, you may be won- 
dering about the wisdom of continu- 
ing to exhibit at conventions if your 
products are in comparatively short 
supply. Since our snap fasteners are 
for the most part made of brass, we 
have been through shortage periods 
before, so we have had time to think 
this problem through very carefully. 

We feel that a period of shortages 
is as good a time as any to cement 
relations with our customers. In fact, 
we think that maintaining customer 
contacts in every possible way is more 
important during a shortage period 
than it is at any other time. Natur- 
ally, we are doing our best to treat 
our customers equally and fairly, and 
we must maintain our contacts with 
them in order to explain what we are 
doing. Conventions are excellent 
places to meet customers in whole- 
sale lots and to keep them abreast of 
what is going on in our industry. 

We certainly are not infallible and, 
in making these suggestions, we don’t 
want to imply that we will follow 
them implicitly ourselves. We do 
think, however, that if these rules 
are followed through to some extent, 
those following them will increase the 
return they will get from their trade 
show investments. 


for every m 


an and company 
selling through hardware channels 


The Only Source of Complete, 
Accurate, Current Data on... 


547 Hardware Wholesalers in U.S. 


114 Hardware Wholesalers in Can- 
ada, Hawaii and Mexico 


a Hardware Wholesalers in 


(These are in addition to 398 Hard- 
ware Wholesalers handling heavy 
hardware.) 


2,139 Industrial Supply Distributors in 
U.S. and Canada 


1,092 Plumbers’ and Tinners’ Supply 
Jobbers in U.S. and Canada 


2,640 Manufacturers’ Agents handling 
hardware and_ housefurnishing 
lines in U.S.. Canada and 47 For- 
eign Countries 


823 Hardware Chain Stores in U.S. 
representing 4,014 units 


4 Distributorsselling through Fran- 
chised Dealers representing 6,092 
units 


Wholesale Listings Include . . rc 


@ Name and address 
Capitalization 


Names of buyers and merchan- Neue 


HARDWARE AGE, Verified List Department 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Mail postpaid ___ copies of the new, 232-page, 20th Edition 
of the HARDWARE AGE Verified List, for which find enclosed 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


232 FACT-FILLED PAGES THAT WILL SAVE 
YOU TIME AND MONEY IN MAKING SALES 


You will find the HARDWARE AGE Verified List an indis- 
pensable aid for market planning, for setting up sales ter- 
ritories, for making personal or direct-mail contacts with 
buyers and officials, and for exploring the possibilities of 
new accounts. Your salesmen will find it invaluable, too, 
in planning calls and routes efficiently. In 
countless ways it will repay its cost many 
times over. 
your salesmen now. 


Order copies for yourself and 


(at $15.00 per copy) 


dise handled by each 
Firm 
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@ Date established | 
. | 
Territory covered 


Street. 


Number of men travelled 


City. 
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“The season lemon 
juice sells best is the 
summer. However, 
as a result of your 
convincing selling, 
thousands of grocers 
have ordered all 
winter long...it’sa 

wonderful job!” 


Realemon wrote to... 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating show 
anywhere! 


NEW JERSEY’S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


WE'RE INVESTIGATING 


GROCERY STORE SALES 


Each week, THE BAYONNE TIMES sends its staff 
of investigators into a 10% cross- ey of all 
Bayonne retail grocery outlets. Current 
continuing survey is featuring INSTANT COFF EES. 
The weekly sales are tabulated by brands, type of 
outlet, sizes, and other pertinent data. 

Send or call for —-> details of current and 

contemplated grocery s' 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


**Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside'’ 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


Weattc W 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Industrial Distributors ... How 
Important Are They? A_ booklet 
put out by Industrial Distribution re- 
views their importance in the mar- 
keting picture. They sell more than 
$3,000,000,000 worth of industrial 
products every year. The booklet tells 
how they work for both small and 
large manufacturer suppliers in help- 
ing to solve such problems as: insuf- 
ficient sales force, fixed sales expense, 
lack of market coverage, hard-to- 
answer inquiries, need for prompt 
shipping service, no warehousing fa- 
cilities, credit, lack of office help. A 
map shows how distributor organiza- 
tions give national sales coverage on 
a local basis, how they have steadily 
grown since 1939 — with the sales 
curve continuing to swing up. More 
than 2,000 industrial distributor or- 
ganizations—with fully trained sales 
forces—are strategically located in all 
the industrial centers of the U. S. 
Included are suggestions on how to 
select distributors, covering sales poli- 
cies, distributor policies, discounts, 
market studies, advertising, sales lit- 
erature, merchandising of advertising, 
personal calls. Write to Arthur 
West, Business Manager, Industrial 
Distribution, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Circulation Analysis of the 
Nebraska-Western lowa Market: 
Compiled and published by Omaha 
World-Herald, it gives complete 
county-by-county figures on popula- 
tion and circulation in the 103-county 
area comprising this $2 billion market 
(1951 Sates MANAGEMENT Survey 
of Buying Power) of a million and a 
half people. Data include the World- 
Herald’s daily coverage—56% (based 
on ABC count for 12-month period 
ending March 31, 1951); Sunday 
coverage — 58%; Omaha - Council 
Bluffs metropolitan area—daily cov- 
erage 100%, Sunday 99%; Omaha- 
Council Bluffs retail trading zone— 


daily coverage 88%, Sunday 83%;) 
complete town and county break- 
down. Write to E. T. McClanahan, 
Promotion Manager, The World-| 
Herald, Omaha, Neb. q 


More Brilliant Projection for sale: | 
meeting slidefilms, motion pictures, 
film strips, talkies, etc.: A pocket-size 
booklet published by Radiant Man- 
facturing Corp. gives a detailed an- 
analysis of many projection problems. 
The most up-to-date technical data is 
interpreted in _ easy-to-read, easily 
understood language, providing in- 
formation on projectors, lenses, seat: 
ing arrangements, screens, reflection, 
and showmanship. Write to Adolph 
Wertheimer, Vice-President, Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, III. 


“"WOWO Land:” A market circu: 
lation manual prepared by Radio 
Station WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
It puts in tangible form facts about 
WOWO listen-ability, response-abil- 
ity, sales-ability; establishes _ the 
station’s sphere of influence and 
gives facts which time-buyers need in 
their own studies of stations and mar- 
ket potentialities; establishes by 0.) 
millivolt contour just where it caf 
be heard best and shows how well 
the “‘listener-pattern” established by 
BMB follows the 0.5 millivolt con- 
tour, a doughnut-shaped area com 
prising parts of Indiana, Ohio ané 
Michigan, with the center or “‘hole, 
the metropolitan area around Fort 
Wayne. It surveys, too, certain times 
of the day and evening. The surveys 
were made by Broadcast Measure 
ment Bureau, Edward G. Doody Co. 
St. Louis, Robert S. Conlan & Asso 
ciates, Kansas City, and Farm Re 
search Institute, Urbana, Ill. Write 
to P. E. Mills, General Manager, 
Radio Station WOWO, Fort W ayne 
Ind. 
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textile workers 


are the basic fiber of WBT’s audience of 


_of your prospects you can reach by any 


single advertising medium in 


the two Carolinas. 


*3907 of U.S. mills producing 
broad-woven cotton fabric and 
55% of U. S. cotton yarn mi 
... value of annual product 

2 billion dollars! 
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Interpretation by 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
Part Il of a report in three 
parts* 


CHEERS 


About Packages Today 


In this section of SM's study of consumer attitudes 
toward packages, we report on (I) cardboard con- 
tainers; (2) plastic containers; (3) glass containers. 


In the second portion of this survey 
on consumer attitudes toward pack- 
ages, we asked housewives to consid- 
er, separately, groups of products 
packed (1) in cardboard; (2) in 
glass; (3) in cellophane or other 
plastic materials; (4) in tin. We 
asked them to name by brand pre- 
ferably, packages in each category 
which they liked, and to tell why; 
and packages they disliked and why. 

In appraising the returns on these 
questions, we point out that the trends 
which can be discerned by considering 
response to all likes and dislikes will 
be much more significant than what 
can be discovered by studying any 
one “like” or “dislike.” In survey 
work of this nature it is impossible 
to make the reasons-given (for the 
like or dislike) mutually exclusive. 
There is a close relationship, for ex- 
ample, between the responses on “‘Un- 
sanitary after the package is opened,” 
and “Products deteriorate after the 


* Part I of this survey appeared in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for July 15. 
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package is open.” It was evident to 
the tabulators that those who gave the 
first of these two responses were 
usually thinking in terms of keeping 
dust out of opened packages, whereas 
those who gave the second reason 
were thinking, for example, of sugar 
that lumps, or prunes that dry out, or 
spices that lose their strength. 

In the tabulations on adverse criti- 
cism of cardboard packages the rela- 
tively large number of mentions of 
Quaker Oats and other Quaker prod- 
ucts is noteworthy, but more signifi- 
cant is the fact that cereals were the 
single group of products most men- 
tioned under “dislikes.” If you’re in 
the cereal field, therefore, take a long 
critical look at your box. 

So much by way of suggestion on 
how to study the returns in this sec- 
tion. We examine, first, response to 
requests for criticism of cardboard 
containers. 


How Housewives Feel About 
Cardboard Containers 


See Summary Table V, page 68. 


: Morton salt repeated its performance in a previous survey: It was the 
peckage mentioned most often with applause. 
mentioned line of products, for good packaging, was Kraft's family of cheeses. 


What Women Like and Dislike 


Crisco came in second. Most- 


LIKES 


Highlights of the returns under each 
reason certain cardboard boxes are 


liked and disliked: 
Lids Can Be Re-closed, Handy 


Most mentioned type of product: 
salt (138). 

Other products with 15 or more 
mentions: cereals (57) ; soaps and de- 
tergents (43); baking soda (28); 
paper products (23); cake flour 
(22); cracker meal, bread crumbs, 
etc. (18); puddings, desserts (18); 
crackers (17). 

Less than 15 mentions: baby ce- 
reals, baking powder, beans and other 
dried vegetables, biscuit mix, cake 
mix, cheese, chocolate, cocoanut, corn 
meal, dried fruits, flour, gingerbread 
mix, macaroni (spaghetti, nood!es), 
margarine, milk, pancake mix, rice, 
shortening, spices, starch, sugar, tea. 

In each of the main categovies, 
most-mentioned brand names wer 


Salt: Morton (96)* 

Baking soda: Arm & Hanvner 
(28) 

Cereals: Quaker Oats (20) 


* Morton Salt repeated a previous p¢ 


f 
formance. It won the highest number of 
favorable mentions of any branded prod- 
uct in the entire survey. It earned the 
same distinction in SM survey of ‘941. 
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LADIES ARE FROM MISSOURI: Women like to see what they are 
This is the most-frequently-mentioned reason for their liking 
But beware the jacket that splits too easily. 


buying. 
plastic wraps. 


Cake flour: Swansdown (19) 

Soaps & detergents: Tide (14) 

Paper products: Cut-Rite (12) 

Cracker meal, bread crumbs, etc.: 
Bond Bread Krums (7) 

Puddings & desserts: Jello (6) 

Crackers: Saltines (3) | 


Housewives’ “likes” were much 
harder to classify than dislikes be- 
cause so many of them reached for 
the word “handy” instead of being 
very specific about what makes a pack- 
age handy in their estimation. How- 
ever, the nature of the questionnaire 
fill-ins—and the returns in terms of 
product classes and their character- 
istic package qualities—indicate that 
the word “handy” most often refers 
to boxes that can be satisfactorily re- 
closed after part of the contents is 
used. In other cases cross-checks indi- 
cate that the respondent is thinking 
of easy dispensing. 


Sanitary, Product Keeps Fresh 


Most ‘mentioned type of product: 
cereals (90) 

Other products with 15 or more 
mentions: crackers (85) ; dried fruits 
(16 

Less than 15 mentions: biscuit mix, 
bread crumbs, butter, cake flour, cake 
mix, cheese, chocolate, coffee, condi- 
ments, cookies, corn meal, desserts, 
flour margarine, paper products, pie 
crust mix, powdered milk, sugar, tea. 

In the three main categories above, 
most mentioned brand names were: 
Crickers: NBC Honey Graham 
(11); Ritz.(10); Premium Saltines 
(8); Sunshine Krispies (7). 
Ceveals: Post Toasties (14); 
Kellozg All Bran (13); Kellogg 
Corn Flakes (13) ; Post Bran Flakes 
(11): Kellogg Rice Krispies (10). 
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Dried fruits: Sun-Maid (5); Del 
Monte (5) ; Sunsweet (4). 

Never before in a SALES MANAGE- 
MENT package survey have crackers 
made so much news. Better inner 
Wrapping to preserve freshness is 
largely the reason for so many favor- 
able comments. (For one striking 
case history on what compartment- 
packaging has done for crackers, see 
“100% More Sales When Crackers 
Get Toasting and New Dress,” SM, 
August 1, 1950 . .. a report from 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago). There were 31 different 
brands of crackers represented in the 
85 votes cast here for packages con- 
sumers like. Sample, in addition to 
the brands listed above: Supreme, 
4-Pak, Hi-Ho, Keebler, Zesta, Lake- 
side, Carr, Weston, Baker Maid, 
Minuet, Flavor-Kist, Blue Bonnet, 
Johnson, Kroger. 


Easy to Store 


Most mentioned type of product: 
cereals (23) 

The total of 80 votes was so wide- 
ly scattered that returns under this 
head are significant more as a re- 
minder, than anything else, that ease 
of storage is a factor in contributing 
to a woman’s favorable or unfavor- 
able judgment of a package. When 
the housewife speaks of ‘‘ease of stor- 
age” she means one, or both, of two 
things: the problem of physical stor- 
age—whether the box will, for ex- 
ample, be easily accommodated on the 
shelves where she is accustomed to 
keeping her groceries, and the prob- 
lem of storage in the sense of keep- 
ing the contents of a partially emptied 
box fresh and clean and palatable un- 
til its next use. 


PLUS VALUE: Glass containers are liked most when they are re- 
usable. All four of these jars, when empty, will later become 
storage containers. Important feature: All the lids are screw-type. 


Window Box—Can See What You 
Are Buying 


Most mentioned type of product: 
macaroni (spaghetti, noodles) (23), 
with Mueller’s mentioned most often 
—9 times. 

Scattered votes for beans, 
fruits, paper 
tapioca. 

The reverse English on this turned 
up in miscellaneous comments among 
“dislikes,” where housewives com- 
plained that “‘you can’t see the quality 
of what’s in the box,” or “you can’t 
see how much is left when part is 
used.” The “want to see” urge is 
strong; it shows up most significantly 
in the response to reasons for “likes” 
of glass containers. 


dried 


products, peas, rice, 


Miscellaneous 


Housewives mentioned 59 miscel- 
laneous reasons for likes. They in- 
cluded approval of tray cereal pack- 
ages because they provide individual 
servings and keep the product fresh. 
Again reflecting favorable reaction to 
packages that can be or usually are 
used up all at once, gelatine desserts 
and puddings were mentioned. Ten 
votes came through for packages pre- 
ferred because of recipes on the box 
(Bisquick, Swansdown, Pillsbury 
products, Minute Tapioca). There 
were scattered mentions for boxes 
strong enough to keep contents from 
breaking (potato chips, cookies) .. . 
and for cereals because of premium 
offers and the fact that some cereal 
packages “encourage children’s ap- 
petites.’ Eleven women pointed to 
no-return milk cartons as a conveni- 
ence ; set against the adverse criticisms 
of this tvpe of container, it would 
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Reasons 
for Liking 


Lids can be re-closed, 


No. of 
Mentions Total 


Table V 
Cardboard Containers as the Housewife Sees Them 


% of 


Reasons 
for Disliking 


Unsanitary after 


No. of 
Mentions Total 


% of 


eee 462 852.8 eee ee 337 38.5 
Sanitary, product keeps Product spills, container 
| errr 285 32.6 gets messy, windows 
Se ee 173 19.8 
Easy to store ........ 80 9.1 Too hard to open ... 104 11.9 
Window box, can see Product deteriorates 
what I'm buying ... 37 4.2 after opened (cakes, 
absorbs moisture, 
dries out, gets stale, 
loses strength) .... 104 11.9 
Miscellaneous: one-serv- Opening unsatisfactory 
ing packages, no-re- (other than "too 
turn milk containers, hard to open") — 
recipes on box, opening too big, too 
sturdiness to avoid small, spout falls out, 
breakage of contents, opening just doesn't 
premium offers, and WEIR, GG. cnciicewes 65 7.4 
og Or nreres 59 6.7 
Size inconvenient for 
handling and/or stor- 
WE Co reicownae ud 54 6.2 
No spout to pour from 38 4.3 
Package hard to mea- 
RE WOM occ ccucs 34 3.9 
No inner lining to keep 
UE catecceo neces 30 3.4 
* * * 
Miscellaneous criticisms 
of all kinds. 
(See text.) . 166 19.0 
Table VI 
What Housewives Think of Plastic Packages 
Reasons No.of % of Reasons No.of % of 
for Liking Mentions Total for Disliking Mentions Total 
Can see what you are Tear too easily ...... 235 26.9 
DE, aekiesssnca 296 33.8 
Keep products fresh .. 218 24.9 Spill after opened ... 113 12.9 
Easy to store after Messy for storing after 
ee 36 4.1 ee 73 
Cae e0e .......5.. 3 3.7 Product doesn't stay 
fresh after opened . 50 5.7 
Have eye-appeal .... 31 3.5 Hard to open ....... 23 2.6 
Miscellaneous* ...... 42 4.8 Miscellaneous ....... 11 1.3 


(Don't like anything in plastic wraps: 31) 


(Like everything in plastic wraps: 31) 


*Includes margarine “knead” packs. 


(For amplification under each reason, see text of article.) 


seem that women like milk carton; 
provided they do not leak. 


DISLIKES 


Highlights of the returns under 
each objection: 


Unsanitary After Opened 


Most mentioned type of product: 
cereals (81). 

Other products with 15 or more 
mentions: sugar (37); pancake flour 
(27); dried fruits (26) ; cornstarch 
(25); biscuit mix (21); crackers 
(19) ; cake flour (16). 

Less than 15 mentions: baby ce. 
reals, baking soda, barley, beans, 
bread crumbs, cheese, cocoanut, cook- 
ies, corn mix and corn meal, lard, 
macaroni (spaghetti, noodles), pie 
crust mix, rice, shortening, spices, 
starch, tapioca, tea, toothpicks, waffle 
mix. 

In each of the main categories, 
most-mentioned brand names were: 

Cereals: Kellogg (13); Shredded 
Wheat (11); Cream of Wheat (9). 

Sugar: Domino (13); Jack Frost 
(8). 

Pancake flour: Aunt Jemima (19), 

Dried fruits: Del Monte (9). 

Cornstarch: Argo (13); Kings 
ford (8). 

Biscuit mix: Bisquick (20). 

Crackers: Nabisco (6). 

Cake flour: Softasilk (8). 


Product Spills, Container Gets 
Messy, Windows Break 


Most mentioned type of product: 
lard (20). 

Other products with 10 or more 
mentions: sugar (19); soap and de- 
tergents (16); cereals (15); dried 
fruits (10). 

Less than 10 mentions: baby foods, 
bluing flakes, cake flour, cheese, choc- 
olate, cookies, corn meal, cornstarch, 
cottage cheese, crackers, cream, dates, 
macaroni (spaghetti, noodles), 
matches, muffin mix, milk, pancake 
flour, rice, salt, shortening, spices, 
starch, tapioca, tea. 

Because the votes were scattered 
over a wide range of products, n0 
single brand in any category got more 
than a few mentions. The criticisms 
of lard packages fell, of course, in 
the “containers get messy” catezory. 


Too Hard to Open 


Most mentioned type of pro luct: 
cereals (41). 

Other products with 5 or ‘nore 
mentions: biscuit mix (7); com 
meal (6); pancake mix (6); -uga 
(5); cake flour (5). 

Less than 5 mentions: baby ce eals, 
beverages, bread crumbs, cake mix. 
cornbread mix, cornstarch, co*tagt 
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He is your Shellmar Packaging Counselor ... and ideas 

are his stock-in-trade. In his bag are examples of 

modern merchandising packages—each one developed from 
just an idea into a Successful Package Creation. 


His ideas are projected by Shellmar’s team of outstand- 

ing designers and artists . .. all thoroughly experienced 

in solving packaging problems ... all talented in creating 
packages (many for products like yours) that do a sound 
selling job. 


Your package is in good hands when you call in a Shellmar 
Packaging Counselor. Contact him today, or write the 
Package Development Department for samples of sales- 
winning packages for products in your particular field. 


Shellmar Products Corporation © Mount Vernon 8, Ohio 
Plants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio ® South Gate, Calif. 


Mexico City © Medellin, Colombia @ Sao Paulo, Brazil ‘ll SHELLMAR. 
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cheese, crackers, desserts, detergents, 
dried fruits, flour, frozen foods, hand 
soaps, macaroni (spaghetti, noodles), 
mufhiin mix, prepared biscuits, rice, 
sandwich bags, soaps, soup mix, spices, 
starch, tea. 

Because the votes were scattered 
over a wide range of products, no sin- 
gle brand in any category got more 
than 20 mentions. This one was 
Quaker Oats . a package house- 
wives would like very well indeed, 
apparently, if it were a little easier 
to open. See analysis on “likes” 
which precedes this section. 


Product Deteriorates After Opened 


(cakes, absorbs moisture, dries out, 
gets stale, loses strength) 


Most mentioned type of product: 
sugar (with reference mostly to 
brown sugar) (28). 

Other products with 5 or more 
mentions: crackers (14) ; dried fruits 
(13); tea (7); spices (6); cereals 
(6). 

Because the votes were scattered 
over a wide range of products, no 
single brand in any category got more 
than 6 votes ( Nabisco crackers). 


Opening Unsatisfactory 


(Other than “too hard to open’— 
opening too big, too small, spout falls 
out, opening just doesn’t work, etc.) 


Most mentioned type of product: 
soaps and detergents (10). 

Other products with 5 or 
mentions: baking soda 
(5); salt (5). 

Less than 5 mentions: baby cereals, 
baking powder, biscuit mix, bleaches, 
bread crumbs, cake flour, cereals, 
chocolate, cleansers, crackers, flour, 
milk, mustard, paper products, rice, 
spices, starch, water softener. 

(Oddity in this section was 15 
protests against the oval set-in cocoa 
lid; these votes have been transfer- 
red to their proper place in the re- 
turns on tin containers. ) 


more 
(8); sugar 


Size Inconvenient for Handling 
and/or Storage 


Most mentioned type of product: 
cereals (37). 

Other mentions: “‘all round boxes,” 
cake flour, corn meal, crackers, mar- 
garine, pancake flour, salt, soaps and 
detergents. 

Most mentioned brand: Kellogg 
(12). 


The net of it seems to be that more 


than a few housewives find cereal 
boxes too big for their kitchen 


shelves, hence have to store them 


elsewhere. 
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Package Hard to Measure From 


Most mentioned type of product: 
baking soda (7). 

Other mentions: baking powder, 
biscuit mix, cake flour, cooked cere- 
als, cornstarch, dog meal, pancake 
flour, spices, sugar, tapioca, tea. 

Most mentioned brand was Arm & 
Hammer (7). 


No Spout to Pour From 


Most mentioned type of product: 
cereals (10). 

Women asked for spouts on baby 
cereals, bleaches, cleansers, corn- 
starch, pancake flour, rice, salt, soaps 
and detergents, spices, starch, sugar, 
tapioca, tea, and water softener. 


No Inner Lining to Keep Fresh 


Most mentioned type of product: 
cereals (16). 

Other mentions for bread, corn- 
starch, macaroni (spaghetti, noodles), 
pancake mix, prunes, raisins. 

The regular recurrence of com- 
ment about cereal packaging in this 
division of the survey is evidence that 
many of these foods, both ready-to- 


eat and cooked, need some study with 
reference to improved packages. 


Miscellaneous Criticisms 


Most mentioned miscellaneous crj- 
ticism: packages not sturdy enough 
(32). Comments in connection with 
this criticism ran a wide gamut, from 
the egg carton that disintegrates in 
the housewife’s hands, through cleans. 
er containers that sop up moisture 
and then break and spill, window 
troubles that perhaps might as well | 
have been classified in the second 
category of criticism above, and limp 
toothpick boxes that just won’t hold | 
together. 

Other highlights: 15 complaints 
that products taste like the cardboard 
container (cottage cheese, oatmeal, § 
pie crust mix, for example). 

There were 6 complaints that con- 
tainers absorb icebox moisture and get 
soggy; 13 pointed to products that 
were often caked or broken when the 
package was opened (crackers, cook- 
ies, dessert powders). 

Obviously many women do not un- 
derstand that products are packaged 
by weight, because there were 20 
complaints about slack-filled boxes. 


How Housewives Feel About Cellophane 
(or Other Plastic) Containers 


See Summary Table VI, page 68 
for totals on the various reasons 
housewives like cellophane and other 
types of plastic containers. Highlights 
of the returns under each of these 
reasons: 


LIKES 
Can See What You Are Buying 


Most mentioned type of product: 
peas and beans (51). 

Other products with 10 or more 
mentions: macaroni (spaghetti noo- 
dles) (40) ; cookies (28) ; fresh fruits 
and vegetables (27); meats (23); 
candy (18); rice (16); nuts (11); 
cranberries (10). 

Less than 10 mentions: bakery 
products, bread, cereals, cheese, choco- 
late, cocoanut, crackers, dried fruits, 
frozen foods, marshmallows, paper 
products, popcorn, potato chips, soup 
mix, tapioca. 

In each of the main categories, 
something about brand name men- 
tions: 

Peas and beans: 19 different 
brands were mentioned: Seaside, 
Benco, Dixie Lily, Prepakt, Budget 
Pack, Camella, Washburn, A. & P., 
Golden Grain, Blue Boy, Little 


Daisy, Finart, Great Northern, 
Evans, Hurst, Trinidad, Loblaw, 
Select, Eelbeck. No one brand got 
more than 3 votes, since there are 
hundreds of local and _ sectional 
brands competing with the national 
brands. 

Macaroni (spaghetti, noodles) : 22 
brands mentioned. Sampling: Mrs. 
Becker, Skinner, Del Monte, Golden 
Seal, Ann Page, Golden Grain, King 
Midas, American Beauty, Kroger, 
Mrs. Grass, Colonial. 

Fresh fruits & vegetables: Some 
encouraging degree of acceptance of 
these products packed in cellophane 
was recorded in SM’s survey of 1°47. 
At that time we said—and it’s equal- 
ly applicable now—“While the ac- 
ceptance of vegetables and fruits of- 
fered in transparent wraps is excel- 
lent, continued patronage and_ the 
winning of new users will depenc on 
repeated satisfaction with purchases 
which will engender confidence. Q :al- 
ity will have to be rigidly policed; 
cleanliness will have to be assu~ed, 
and freshness will have to be c:re- 
fully watched.” 

Meats: It’s no longer news «hat 
housewives have taken to pre-cut ind 
pre-packaged meats, a developmen. in 
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Sells on Sight ! 


This new, amazing and exclusive multi-color GAIRVURE 
printing on paperboard eliminates expensive outside wraps...and with 
substantial economy too. 


At last, GAIRVURE opens up a new and lucrative field of 
smart, artistic packaging. Your GAIRVURE PACKAGE will radiate and 
reflect the eye appeal and buying impulse you have been trying to 
achieve for years. When displayed on the dealer’s counter, showcase, 
shelf or in the window a dramatic SALES IMPACT is created. In many 
instances sales have doubled and tripled through the persuasive in- 
fluence of these brilliant multi-color GAIRVURE CARTONS. 


Famous products are NOW going to market in GAIRVURE 
cartons...they SELL ON SIGHT...yielding profits never before enjoyed 
in your industry. 


SEND FOR BROCHURE AND SAMPLE 


Upon request we will gladly send descriptive literature and sample of 
multi-color GAIRVURE. Write today. 


DEPENDABLE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
are produced in strategically located Gair Plants. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., 155 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK » TORONTO 


P PERBOQOARB © FOLDING CARTONS @ SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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meat merchandising that had only 
started when SM’s 1947 survey was 
done: Swift (7); Armour (4). 
Candy: Most mentioned brand: 
Brock’s (5). 
Rice: 12 brands mentioned : Comet, 


A. & P., Miller, Sultana, China Doll, 


Kroger, Riceland, Water Maid, 
Budget Pack, Godchaux, Dixie Lily, 
F. & G. 

Nuts: Most mentioned brand: 


Diamond (4). 

Cranberries: Eatmor (7). 

When we analyze the adverse crit- 
icisms of plastics a little further on, 
it will become apparent that there 
are two opposing schools of thought 
on peas and beans. We have here 51 
favorable mentions for peas and beans 
“because you can see what you're 
buying,” but, later, when housewives 
list packages that tear too easily, we 
have 62 mentions of the same prod- 
ucts. Further, we'll find peas and 
beans cited 22 times in connection 
with packages that spill after opening. 


Keep Products Fresh 


Most mentioned type of product: 
fresh fruits & vegetables (30). 

Other products with 10 or more 
mentions: cheese (27) ; bakery prod- 
ucts (16) ; cookies (15) ; potato chips 
(15); dried fruits (15); crackers 
(14); macaroni (spaghetti, noodles) 
(12); marshmallows (11). 

Less than 10 mentions: bread, but- 
ter, candy, cereals, cigarettes, cocoa- 
nut, coffee, dry milk, margarine, 
meats, nuts, paper products, peas and 
beans, pickles, popcorn, rice, soup mix, 
yeast. 

About brands in the main cate- 
gories: 

Fresh fruits and vegetables: 23 
class votes here. 

Cheese: Kraft (6); Borden (5). 

Bakery products: 15 national and 
local brands mentioned, none with 
more than 2 votes. 

Cookies: 9 brands 
highest N. B. C. (3). 

Potato chips: 13 brands mentioned, 
none with more than 2 votes. 

Dried fruits: 7 brands mentioned: 
Dromedary, Sugaripe, Highland, 
California, Sun Sweet, Little Topsy, 
Dessert. 

Crackers: 8 brands 
Flavor Kist (3). 

Macaroni (spaghetti, noodles): 10 
brands mentioned. 

Marshmallows: 7 brands men- 
tioned. Campfire (3); Curtiss (3). 


mentioned: 


mentioned. 


Easy to Store After Opening 


Most mentioned types of products: 
soup mix (7); rice (6); peas and 
beans (6). 

Less than 6 mentions: candy, ce- 
reals, cheese, cranberries, dried fruits, 
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fresh vegetables, macaroni (spaghetti, 
noodles), margarine, marshmallows, 
meats, nuts, potato chips, pretzels, 
soup mix. 

Votes under this head too scattered 
as to product to have much signifi- 
cance. 


Can Reuse Packaging Material 


Most mentioned types of products: 
cheese (12); soaps (8). 

The soap containers referred to are 
sizable plastic bags carrying multiple 
bars of soap. The bags might really 
be classified as a premium. 


Packages Have Eye-Appeal 


Most mentioned type of product: 
meats (4). 

Other products mentioned: bakery 
products, bread, candy, cheese, ce- 
reals, cocoanut, crackers, dried fruits, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, frozen 
foods, macaroni (spaghetti, noodles), 
marshmallows, nuts, peas and beans, 
pickles, potato chips. 


Miscellaneous 


There were 42 mentions of likes 
for miscellaneous reasons. There were 
20 respondents who mentioned ‘‘opens 
easily.”” Other reasons given: easy to 
mix, with reference to the coloring 
of margarine . . . can be frozen with- 
out re-wrap (meats, fish) . .. sani- 
tary. Two freaks: Both Stopette’s 
and Odorono’s deodorant plastic 
spray containers got in by a side door. 


DISLIKES 


Highlights of the returns under 
each reason certain plastic containers 
are disliked: 


Package Tears Too Easily 


Most mentioned type of product: 
beans and peas (62). 

Other products with more than 30 
mentions: macaroni (spaghetti, noo- 
dles) (57); rice (37); cereals (33). 

Less than 30 mentions: bread, 
cheese, cocoanut, cookies, crackers, 
dried fruits, fresh fruits, margarine, 
marshmallows, nuts, paper products, 
potato chips, popcorn, soup mix, 
sugar, tapioca. 

This analysis has two distinct char- 
acteristics: the wide variety of brand 
names mentioned (Only one branded 
product got more than 10 votes.), and 
the tendency of housewives to use an 
“umbrella” answer; i.e., “all beans,” 
“all macaroni,” “all rice.” 

Observation: Any housewife who 
has, because of a split cellophane con- 
tainer, had to clean up on the kitchen 
floor or closet shelf any product such 
as rice or peas or cereal isn’t likely 
soon to forget it. She resents both the 
waste and the work involved. 

In the main categories of products 


mentioned above, there were 36 men- 
tions of “all beans and/or peas,” 16 
mentions of “‘all rice,” 17 of macavoni 
(spaghetti and noodles). Put tog»th- 
er with the number of mentions by 
brand name, they point to an «rea 
in packaging that obviously neds 
further investigation. 

The one product, by the way, ‘hat 
got more than 10 mentions was Post’s 
Sugar Crisp (11). Note further men- 
tions of Sugar Crisp below. 

There were 16 different brands of 
noodles mentioned: 8 brands of maca- 
roni, 4 of spaghetti. The noodle list: 
Frank’s, Schmidt, Ann Page, Kroger, 
Quality, Prince, Gold Seal, Mueller, 
Jenny Lee, Jack Spratt, Encore, P, 
& R., Goodman, Mother’s, Alber’s, 


Porter’s. 


Spill After Opened 


Most mentioned type of product: 
macaroni (spaghetti, noodles) (31), 

Other products with 10 or more 
mentions: cereals (28); beans and 
peas (22); rice (10). 

Less than 10 mentions: bread 
crumbs, candy, cookies, crackers, dried 
fruits, fresh vegetables, paper prod- 
ucts, popcorn, potato chips, pretzels, 
nuts, sugar. 

Here, again, the mentions in the 
major classifications were scattered 
over numbers of brand names. Sam- 
ple: On rice: Water Maid, Ann 
Page, Show Boat, Sultana, Ameri- 
can Beauty. On macaroni and related 
products: Skinner, Sunrise, Viviene, 
Kroger, American Beauty, Drenk’s, 
Bravo, Ann Page, Rose, Globe, Din- 
ner Hour, Mrs. Grass, Gold Medal. 

In cereals, Sugar Crisp was most 
mentioned, with 9. 

Note how this macaroni-cereals- 
peas-beans-and-rice idea is stressed in 
the three most important adverse crit- 
icisms of cellophane packages. Maca- 
roni and cereals turn up again in the 
next criticism. 


Messy for Storing After Opened 


Most mentioned type of product: 
macaroni (spaghetti, noodles) (1%) 

Other products with 10 or more 
mentions: cereals (10). 

Less than 10 mentions: bakery 
products, beans and peas, candy, 
cheese, cocoanut, cookies, dried fru'ts, 
margarine, marshmallows, nuts, paver 
products, potato chips, poultry dress- 
ing, rice, soup mix, wheat germ. 

The many-brands-being-mentioied 
trend continues. Three mentions 
were highest, this in macaroni prod- 


ucts for A. & P.—Ann Page. Su:ar 


Crisp’s here again: 2 votes. 


Product Doesn't Stay Fresh After 
Opened 


Most mentioned type of produ:t: 
cocoanut (7). 


SALES MANAGEME.| iT 


EUST 


y’s value-conscious shopper re- 


‘4s to a package that says ‘‘Qual- 


(n supermarkets, surveys show, 


cut of three purchases are ‘“‘store 
s ons’’—made while the shopper 


<ing out the best buys she can 


od packaging speaks well for 
roduct . . . it implies that the 


ct inside is carefully made, too. 
vell-known fact becomes all im- 
éat in self-service merchandis- 


, 09st 


Does your package say 
“This is a quality product"? 


ing, where the package must give 
the whole sales talk. 


The “Quality” impression of good 
packaging is one of twelve check 
points in “‘How To Rate Your Pack- 
age Objectively,” a handy folder pre- 
pared by Du Pont. Write today for 
this easy-to-use guide that helps ana- 
lyze the self-selling job your package 
is doing. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Film Dept., Nemours 
Bldg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DuPont 


(Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—Protects what it Shows 


GU PONT 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


- « » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Other products with 5 or more 
votes: potato chips (6). 

Less than 6 mentions: bakery prod- 
ucts, beans and peas, bread, candy, 
cereals, cheese, cocoanut, cookies, 
crackers, macaroni (spaghetti, noo- 
dles), marshmallows, paper products, 
potato chips, pretzels, rice, tapioca. 

Once again, Sugar Crisp gets 2 
mentions. This product now has a 
total of 23 mentions, some under each 
head. Remembering that we are 
working with unaided recall, this 
constitutes enough adverse notice for 
Sugar Crisp packaging to suggest that 
General Foods Corp. follow up with 
further research on its own to get a 
definite answer as to whether this 
package should be further improved. 


Hard to Open 


There were only 23 scattered ob- 
jections of this type with only one 
product (Kraft cheese) getting as 
many as 4 votes. Probably not much 
of an issue in comparison with other 
objections on the same packaging 
material. 


Miscellaneous 


Dislikes on cellophane and other 
plastic materials trail off with a cou- 
ple of complaints that certain mar- 
garines are hard to mix in the bag, 
another couple, that when you buy 
cellophane-wrapped meat you “can’t 
see all of it.” 


How Housewives Feel 


Glass Containers 


See Summary Table VII, page 
76, for totals on the various reasons 
housewives like and dislike glass con- 
tainers. 


LIKE 


Highlights of the returns under each 
reason: 


Containers Are Reusable 


Most mentioned type of product: 
peanut butter (100). 

Other products with 20 or more 
mentions: cheese (92) ; jams & jellies 
(47); salad dressing (37); mayon- 
naise (26) ; coffee and other hot bev- 
erages (24); condiments (22 
pickles & olives (21). 

Less than 20 mentions: baby foods, 
beans, candy, catsup, cheese, cleansers, 
truits and vegetables, juices, malted 
milk, meats, sauces, shortening, sour 
cream, starch, syrup, tea, vinegar, 
wheat germ, wine. 

In each of the main categories, 
most mentioned brand names were: 

Peanut butter: Skippy (35) ; Peter 
Pan (14); Swift (10). 

Cheese: Kraft (58) ; Borden (13). 

James & jellies: Welch (6). There 
were 26 different brand names men- 
tioned. 

Salad dressing: Kraft (24); A. & 
Fr. te. 

Mayonnaise: Kraft (16). 

Coffee: Butter-Nut (3); Nescafe 
(3). There were 13 brands men- 
tioned. 

Condiments: Premium (5). 

Pickles & olives: There were 16 
brands mentioned, none of which re- 
ceived more than 3 votes (Heinz). 
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About 


Like the Convenience of Those with 


Screw Caps 


Most mentioned type of product: 
peanut butter (47). 

Other products with 10 or more 
mentions: pickles, olives, relishes 

22) ; coffee and other hot beverages 
(19); molasses & syrups (16) ; con- 
diments (15); salad dressing (14) ; 
mayonnaise (13); catsup (12). 

Less than 10 mentions: baby foods, 
bleaches, cheese, extracts, fruits & 
vegetables, honey, jams & jellies, 
malted milk, nuts, salad oil, sauces, 
shortening, starch, vinegar, wheat 
germ. 

In each of the main categories, 
most mentioned brand names were: 

Peanut butter: Swift (19) ; Skippy 
(12). 

Molasses & syrup: Karo (10). 

Salad dressing: Kraft (6). 

Pickles, olives & relishes: Heinz 
(5). 

Condiments: 
(3). 

Catsup: Del Monte (5). 

Coffee & other hot beverages: 
Postum (4). 

Mayonnaise: Best 
mann’s (4). 

Swift’s peanut butter is making 
friends, and the design of the closure 
on the jar is registering with house- 
wives. Watch this same product turn 
up again in later tabulations in Part 
III, SM Aug. 15. (See also “What’s 
Right with This Package?” SM July 
15, page 76.) 


French’s mustard 


Foods- Hell- 


Easy to Get at Contents—Container 
Generally Convenient 


Most mentioned type of product: 
syrup (27). 


Other products with 10 or more 
mentions: peanut butter (18); ex. 
tracts (13); sauces (13); condi. 
ments (12); fruits (11). 

Less than 10 mentions: baby foods, 
beverages, catsup, cheese, coffee (in. 
stant), jams & jellies, juices, malted 
milk, mayonnaise, meats, pectin, 
pickles & olives, polish, salad oil, salad 
dressing, shortening, soaps & deter. 
gents, vinegar. 


No Spoilage—Food Keeps Better 


Most mentioned type of product: 
peanut butter (23). 

Other products with 15 mentions; 
cheese (15); coffee and other hot 
beverages (15); fruits & vegetables | 
(15). 

‘Less than 15 mentions: baby foods, 
beans, catsup, cheese, condiments, 
cooking oil, disinfectants, fruit juices, 
jams & jellies, mayonnaise, meats, 
pickles & olives, salad dressing, 
sauces, sour cream, syrup, tea, wax. 

In the main categories, most-men- 
tioned brand names: 

Cheese: Kraft (11). 

Peanut butter: Skippy (10). 

Fruits & vegetables: Del Monte 
(8). 

Coffee & other hot 
Postum (4). 


beverages: 


Visibility—Can See What You 
Are Buying 


Most mentioned type of product: 
fruits & vegetables (65). 

Other products with 10 or more 
mentions: pickles & olives (23); 
jams & jellies (18); peanut butter 
(11). 

Less than 10 mentions: baby foods, 
bird foods, catsup, cheese, coffee, 
condiments, extracts, fruit juices, 
mayonnaise, meats, salad dressing, 
salad oil, sandwich spread, sauces, 
shortening, syrup, vinegar. 

In the main categories, most-men- 
tioned brand names: 

Fruits & vegetables: Del Monte 
(27). 

Pickles & olives: Heinz (4). 

Peanut butter: Peter Pan (4). 

Jams & jellies: A. & P. (3). 


Miscellaneous 


There were 22 miscellaneous votes 
making mention of shaker tops (such 
products as celery salt and grated 
cheese) ; spray tops (Windex) ; and 
even a few women mentioned pry-up 
tops favorably. 


DISLIKES 


Highlights of the returns u ider 
each reason glass containers are dis- 


liked: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


CROWN CLOSURES SEAL BETTER 


Only Crown Screw Caps have the patented Deep 
Hook Thread. The under-reaching grip of this 
thread exerts an almost vertical down-pull, pro- 
viding greater sealing pressure without binding 
or wedging. 

Crown Lug Caps, because of their flexible struc- 
ture, have an even, uniformly distributed down- 
pull. They seal securely and are easily removed 
with a simple quarter-turn action. 


CROWN LINERS ARE DEPENDABLE 


In Crown Closures, great emphasis is placed on 
d the quality and suitability of the liner for the 
goo reasons product. Crown’s years of accumulated sealing 


knowledge is at the disposal of customers. 


¥ a ° EXTENSIVE LABORATORY SERVICE 

or C oosing Crown maintains two separate laboratories. 
One for the research and development of im- 
proved sealing materials. The other serves 


exclusively as a customer’s consulting service 
available without cost to assist them in solving 


processing and sealing problems. 


CLOSURES SKILLED DESIGN SERVICE 


Crown provides a comprehensive Design Serv- 
ice to develop designs for decorated closures. 
Crown artists, who are specialists in this field, 
create original designs or adaptations from 
existing labels, as may be desired. There is no 
charge for this service. Decorated closures pro- 
vide excellent point-of-sale advertising. 


When selecting closures for your products 
consider these and many other advantages 
offered by Crown. Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. World’s Largest 
Makers of Metal Closures. 


OM 


ae nn eve SMe DECORATED 


}CROWN CLOSURES 
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Reasons No.of % of 
for Liking Mentions Total 


Containers are reusable 439 50.1 


Like convenience of 
those with screw caps 213 24.3 


Easy to get at contents, 
generally convenient 180 20.5 


No spoilage, food 
keeps better ...... 130 14.8 


Visibility: can see what 
you are buying ... 108 12.3 


Miscellaneous: like 
shaker tops, spray 
tops, pry-up tops .. 22 2.5 


Table Vil 


What Housewives Think of Glass Containers 


(For amplification under each reason, see text of article.) 


No. of % of 
Mentions Total 


Reasons 
for Disliking 
Dislike the inconveni- 

ence of the pry-up 

lid on so many .... 366 41.8 


Awkward shape, poor 
Ee 9.8 


Bottle unstable, tips too 
a 70 8.0 


Too much wastage, 
and/or spoilage ... 38 4.3 


Unsanitary cap or lid 25 2.9 


Hard to open ...... 15 1.7 


Miscellaneous: small- 
neck bottles, covers 
hard to re-seal, con- 
tainers not reusable, 
hard to dispose of, 
heavy to carry, too 
breakable ......... 54 6.2 


Dislike the Inconvenience of the 
Pry-Up Lid on So Many Glass 


Containers 


Most mentioned type of product: 
jams & jellies (102). 

Other products with 15 or more 
mentions: peanut butter (56); cat- 
sup (41); pickles (32); fruits & 
vegetables (30); baby foods (20). 

Less than 15 mentions: beans, 
cheese, cider, coffee, condiments, fruit 
juices, mayonnaise, mincemeat, meats, 
pectin, pie filling, pimentos, relish, 
salad dressing, sauces, shortening, 
syrup, tea, vinegar. 

In each of the main categories, 
most-mentioned brand names were: 
Jams & jellies: Ann Page (19). 
Peanut butter: Peter Pan (31). 

Catsup: Heinz (18). 

Fruits & vegetables: Del Monte 
(12). 

Pickles: Heinz (10). 

Baby foods: Heinz, Libby, Ger- 
ber, Clapp, Beech-Nut, 3 votes each. 

For interesting cross-checks on at- 
titudes toward pry-up lids, see Table 
II, Part I, SM July 15, which sum- 
marizes (with aided recall) attitudes 
toward various types of packages and 
closures and Tables IX and X, 
Part III to be reported Aug. 15, 
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giving case histories showing the 
influence of packages on first pur- 
chase, and on brand switches. 


Awkward Shape of Container, 
Poor Design 


Most mentioned type of product: 
catsup (13). 

Other products with 8 or more 
mentions: pickles & olives (10); 
syrup (9). 

Less than 8 mentions: bird foods, 
bleaches & bluing, cheese, coffee, con- 
diments, cooking oil, detergents, 
fruits, horseradish, jellies & jams, 
mayonnaise, mustard, peanut butter, 
salad dressing, sauces, shorténing, 
soft drinks, vinegar. 

In each of the main categories, 
most-mentioned brand names: 

Catsup: Heinz (7). 

Pickles & olives: 8 different brands 
mentioned, each with 1 vote. Syrup: 


Karo (3). 
Bottle Unstable; Tips too Easily 


Most mentioned type of product: 
extracts (42). 

Other products with more than 1U 
mentions: pickles & olives (14). 

Less than 14 mentions: catsup, 
food coloring, furniture polish, horse- 


radish, jelly, sauce. 

In both extracts and pickles ind 
olives votes for “any” and “all” ran 
higher than votes for any single 
brand. In extracts Schilling led with 
6. There were 8 different brand: of 
olives and pickles mentioned, with 1 
vote for each. 


Too Much Waste, and/or Spoilage 


Most mentioned type of product: 
shortening (7). 

Other products with less than 7 
mentions: catsup, coffee, condiments, 
extracts, fruits, insecticides, jams & 
jellies, marshmallow topping, mayon- 
naise, mustard, peanut butter, salad 
dressing, syrup. 

Most mentioned shortening: Crisco 


(5). 
Unsanitary Cap or Lid 


Most mentioned type of product: 
catsup (9). 

Other products with less than 9 
mentions: bleaches, condiments, ex- 
tracts, food coloring, mayonnaise, 
mustard, pickles, salad dressing, sauce. 

Most mentioned catsup: Heinz 


(3). 
Too Hard to Open 


Most mentioned type of product: 
baby foods (5). 

Other products with less than 5 
mentions: catsup, cheese, fruits & 
vegetables, jelly, meats, olives, peanut 
butter. 

Most mentioned baby food: Libby 
(3). 


Miscellaneous 


There were 54 miscellaneous ob- 
jections to glass containers including 
hard to dispose of, heavy to carry, 
too breakable, bottlenecks are too 
small (catsup), cover hard to reseal, 
container not reusable. 

These returns provide one high 
point of interest: Adverse criticism 
of glass arises preponderantly because 
certain inconvenient and_ disliked 
types of closures are associated with 
so many glass containers. If we leave 
out the miscellaneous criticisms, te 
that slightly more than two-thirds of 
all “dislikes about glass” originate not 
with the basic package material «and, 
or design, but with the closure. 


(Part III of this survey will ap- 
pear in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
August 15. The material in it will 
cover housewives’ reactions to tin °on- 
tainers, and will tabulate their re- 
sponse on how the package influe ices 
first purchase and brand  swit¢ ies. 
Reprints of the entire survey are a ail- 
able in limited quantities thro gh 
SALES MANAGEMENT Readers’ S«rv- 
ice Bureau. Price $1.—The Editc’s.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


50,0 


It costs 23% less today to reach each 
thousand homes through WGAR than ten years ago. 


In 1941, WGAR’s average quarter-hour 
evening rate (52-time basis) was $119. In 1951, 
the cost is $190. But... 


«2» WGAR with 50,000 watts has increased 
its coverage 268% in the past ten years. 


.«» WGAR now is Cleveland’s most listened- 
to station based on recent Hooper reports. 


... WGAR’s cost per thousand evening 
homes in 1941 was $3.07. Today, that cost has gone 


down to $2.35 per thousand. the SPOT for SPOT RADIO 


..- WGAR’s lower cost per thousand listen- 

ers does not take into account the changing value of the 
dollar, nor its tremendous auto audience 

listening 411,708 half-hours daily. 


Dollar for dollar, WGAR is your best buy. 
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Schilling Explains the “Why's” 
Behind Salary & Bonus Pay Pian 


Based on an interview with JOHN D. MILLER, 
Executive Vice-President, A. Schilling & Co.* 


Today more men want security. The company wants to see 


its men develop as merchandising counselors to dealers. It 


has some peculiar selling problems in connection with 


voluntary dealer associations. All of these elements have 


a bearing on their drift away from straight commission. 


Are present economic conditions, 
government regulations, influence of 
labor unions, restrictions on_ busi- 
ness, changed employe attitudes, and 
the complex of modern living, mak- 
ing commission-type compensation to 
salesmen impractical for some? 

The experience of one large com- 
pany serving the food trade, A. Schil- 
ling & Co., Western Division of Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Inc., would suggest 
this possibility. 


Basic Switch 


Before the outbreak of World War 
II Schilling paid about 80% of its 
large staff of field salesmen on a com- 
mission basis, according to John D. 
Miller, the company’s executive vice- 
president. Today the picture is re- 
versed, with only 18 to 20% on com- 
mission — the majority older em- 
ployes in certain country territories 
—and 80% on straight salary. The 
change started in realistic response to 
changing business conditions. It be- 
came policy as those conditions set- 
tled into permanency. 

A. Schilling & Co. produces and 
distributes, mainly direct to retailers, 
coffee, a full line of spices, and con- 
centrated vegetable seasonings, and it 
distributes in the West McCormick’s 
tea. The bulk of its business is to 
“independent” grocers. Large groups 
of these grocers, particularly in metro- 
politan areas, during the past few 
decades, have formed buying organ- 
izations known generally as “inde- 
pendent grocers’ associations.” 

The move was to give the small 
*See “New Attacks on Old Sales Prob- 
lems Lift Volume 120% for Schilling,” 
SM June 15, page 37. 
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retailer some of the advantages of 
volume buying power which would 
make them more competitive with the 
chains. Salesmen with a company such 
as Schilling thus would call on the 
head offices of these associations, on 
their individual members, and on 
stores that operated on their own. 

Individual grocers, whether mem- 
bers of associations or not, would 
have to be sold on Schilling products, 
but their orders were placed through 
the association warehouse. The asso- 
ciation gave its volume order to the 
salesman, based on member-demand, 
and the members drew on that stock. 
A salesman in a territory where such 
an association warehouse was located 
had terrific apparent volume; but, 
actually, only 10 or 15% of that vol- 
ume might go into stores on which 
he had called in his particular terri- 
tory. Other company salesmen had 
contacted the other stores, yet would 
not have orders to show, regardless 
of how much Schilling stock those 
stores sold. This development was 
one of the earliest developments 
which prompted the company to place 
some of its salesmen—mainly in large 
urban territories such as Los Angeles 
—on straight salary compensation plus 
expenses, 


Shortages 
Then came World War II with its 


dislocations, restrictions and shortages. 
Coffee, the main product going into 
stores, was rationed; most items had 
to be placed on quota. The company 
was selling only to accounts that had 
previously bought, allocating avail- 
able items to each in relative propor- 
tion to the amounts bought over a 


given period prior to the quota setup, | 
Coffee, pepper, cinnamon, items in 
heaviest demand, were strictly lim- 
ited, distributed on as equitable a 
basis as was possible, leaving the 
salesman little opportunity to increase 
his volume. In some cases there was 
an insufficient supply of items for a 
salesman to sell day in and day out, 
On a commission basis his earnings 
were unstable. 

So, for the duration of the emerg- 
ency, with three or four exceptions, 
Schilling switched to straight salary. 
Car allowance for city salesmen liy- 
ing at home and travel and living ex- 
penses for those operating in terti- 
tories away from home remained un- 
changed. The general thinking was 
that straight salary would be a tem- 
porary expedient. But it proved to be 
impractical to return the majority of 
the salesmen to commission compen- 
sation and even less practical to add 
new men on that basis. 


40 New Territories 


Since 1947 Schilling has added 40 
new sales territories and two sales 
divisions. Commission compensation 
under these circumstances would seem 
to be desirable for both the company 
and the salesmen. But between-wars 
conditions and attitudes made it less 
desirable. Here are some of the 
reasons—and they do not appear to 
be temporary: 

Since World War II the attitudes 
of young men seeking employment in 
selling fields have undergone changes. 
These young men come to their first 
jobs with high living costs already 
established and fairly heavy ob'iga- 
tions, family or otherwise. The ma- 
jority of them seem to prefer 
straight salary, says Mr. Mi! 
“They don’t care to face the pros 
of seasonal fluctuations in their 
ume of returns and in their inc« 
they want an assured figure they can 
count on. They have less sens: ot 
responsibility in the job and, on the 
whole, expect more from it at the 
start. On the average, they are less 
willing to invest initial effort in de- 
veloping themselves and the job. -t 's 
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1951 


Loox up to Worcester’s High Buying 
Incomes for new evidence of the high 
buying power of THE major Central New 
England Market — by city, by county, 
per capita and per family*. 


1. high buying power 


Worcester City 
1950 


$331,237,000 
$1,615 
$5,741 


Worcester County 
1950 


$757,761,000 
$1,374 
$4,889 


Increase 
over 1949 


7% 
11% 
9% 


Increase 
over 1949 


12% 
11% 
10% 


Total E.B.I. 


E.B.1. per capita 
E.B.1. per family 


Total E.B.I. 
E.B.I. per capita 
E.B.1. per family 


2. intensive newspaper coverage 


To reach new heights in sales in this 
prosperous market, advertise consistently 
in the Worcester Telegram-Gazette, the 
newspapers that blanket the area. Daily 


circulation in excess of 150,000. Sunday 
over 100,000. 


*All figures copyrighted 1951, Sales Manage- 


ment Survey of Buying Power; further repro- 
duction not licensed. 


th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE F BooTH Pubi&isher- 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 
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TABLE | 


How Schilling Analyzes Sales Performance and Costs 


whether sales results in relation to expense are excellent, 
good, adequate or poor. Naturally, the figures must be 
interpreted in the light of territory conditions.) 


(The figures are for seven men, in seven territories, covering 
the first three quarters of 1950 versus the same period for 
1949. Management control sheets of this type quickly reveal 


% To 
Sales 


% To 
Sales 


Total 
Expenses 


Traveling 


Earnings Expenses 


2,300.00 
1,659.76 


22,857.15 
12,028.36 


10.06 
13.80 


903.84 
840.96 


3.95 
6.99 


3.04 


3,203.84 
2,500.72 
10,828.79 640.24 3.74 62.88 703.12 
282,869.80 


125,820.62 


1.17 
2.68 


73.10 1.51 


805.15 .28 
533.24 


3,301.90 
3,375.00 


4,107.05 
3,908.24 
157,049.18 271.91 198.81 
24,893.14 
17,620.88 


2,300.00 
2,307.72 
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a definite change in thinking, one 
which I am sure many employers 
have observed, and one which we 
must face realistically rather than 
wishfully.” 

These young salesmen with fairly 
heavy and fixed obligations, unless 
more mature than the average in 
managing their personal finances, get 
into awkward situations when, on 
commission earnings, they draw five, 
six, or eight hundred dollars during 
one month and cheerfully spend it, 
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and the next month find themselves 
with only a couple of hundred dollars 
of income. 

There are other conditions outside 
the power of either the salesmen or 
the company to alter — conditions 
which make commission earnings 
susceptible to considerable uncertainty 
during seasonal peaks and_ valleys 
which can be more or less anticipated. 

Strikes are one. Strikes involving 
the company, or strikes such as trans- 
portation tie-ups—in which it is an 


innocent bystander —can tie up 2 
plant, stop or slow production and 
throw monkey wrenches into dis-ribu- 
tion. A sales organization cca be 
seriously affected, even immob lized 
as a result. Schilling has had mort 
than one sad experience durin: the 
past few years. Strikes of ware! oust 
men have hampered business; s*rikes 
in transportation fields have cut of 
materials. It’s hard on comm:ssi0i 
salesmen when they have nothi»g 
sell. 
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Ever since World War II Schilling 
has had to face problems in procure- 
ment of raw materials. To some ex- 
tent it never has been able to abandon 
quota selling. This introduces factors 
which make for problems in commis- 
sion compensation. 

Unionization of workers other 
than salesmen has its effect, though 
indirect, on salesmen. The salesmen 
inevitably compare the initial high 
wages and relative stability of those 
other workers with their own and are 
prone to feel they should do at least 
as well. They follow the cost-of-liv- 
ing index and other wage adjustment 
formulas unrelated to individual ef- 
fort and again make comparisons. 

Government regulations on wages 
bring in another angle which presents 
complications for the sales depart- 
ment in paying salesmen on a com- 
mission basis. 

These are a few of the major con- 
siderations which led Schilling to ask 
if commission compensation for its 
type of selling or base salary-and- 
commission, was practical under pres- 
ent conditions of business operation. 
Without making any final policy, but 
rather an adjustment to the situation 
as it exists, Schilling, during the past 
few years, has been paying a larger 


and larger number of its salesmen a 
straight salary. 

Schilling’s method of determining 
a fair salary may be of interest. In 
the case of a salesman who had been 
on commission, his earnings for a 
year are computed and then averaged 
over the 12-month period. He is paid 
at a slightly higher monthly rate than 
this average. Salaries for new sales- 
men are paid at prevailing rates. 


80% on Salary 


This method has become general 
with about 80% of Schilling salesmen 
now on salary. The exceptions — 
mainly older salesmen—are nearly all 
working in country territories where 
business is stable, volume well estab- 
lished. The salesmen, most of them 
with the company for a long time, are 
adjusted to commission earnings and 
are responsible self-starters. 

How are salesmen on straight sal- 
ary given incentive for self- and job- 
development ? 

Mr. Miller frankly admits that is 
one of today’s major manpower prob- 
lems. It is solved by an equally frank 
understanding with each man. Schil- 


ling, unlike many large firms, does 
not give automatic wage raises. The 
compensation scale is based on what 
is known of each individual salesman 
and what he has done, according to 
his reports. This makes for a highly 
personal relationship, in one sense, 
between the salesman and the man. 
agement. The company has set up 
a policy of having all earnings, 
whether commission or straight sal- 
ary, reviewed by an Executive Sales 
Committee. This committee is com- 
prised of the president, the executive 
vice-president and the vice-president, 


There is a review of earnings every | 
90 days and in turn there is a review § 


of each salesman’s record 
complishment, both during that 
three-month period and cumulatively. 

Increases in earnings and advance- 
ment are given entirely on the basis 
of merit. Each man understands this, 
The incentive may be less immediate 
than with commission compensation, 
but it is real and solid. A man has a 
chance to prove himself, to build up 
to better earnings, to earn an advance- 
ment. Promotion to head sales jobs 
is from within the company. “For 15 
years,” says Mr. Miller, “we have 
not gone outside the company to en- 
gage anyone to fill an executive posi- 
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tion.” The management believes that 
an expanding business provides op- 
portunities — therefore, incentives — 
for men who will prepare themselves 
for promotion. “We opened a lot of 
territories last year,’ Mr. Miller 
says. “And we expect to open more 
this year.” 

Not only are earnings of salesmen 
reviewed every 90 days, so are sales 
and costs involved in making those 
sales—to give the total picture. A 
quarterly report for a given territory 
will show, for each man, by name and 
route, his sales for a three-month 
period set against those for the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous 
year; the man’s earnings for the 
period ; percentage of his earnings to 
sales; his traveling expenses; percent- 
age of those to sales; his total ex- 
penses (earnings and travel); _per- 
centage of that total to sales. 

A report sheet covering seven men 
in as many routes for the first three 
quarters of 1950, compared with the 
same period for 1949, will look like 
Table I (page 80), except that their 
names and the names of the terri- 
tories have been deleted. 

Note that operating cost in one 
route is as high as 22.14% and in 
another as low as 1.45%. Because of 


conditions in a given territory, the 
percentage of expenses to sales may 
run as high as 35%. We are speaking 
of conditions outside of a salesman’s 
or the company’s control—conditions, 
in some cases, contingent on opening 
a new territory. 


Sales to Cost 


Instances of exceedingly low per- 
centages of costs to sales usually are 
in territories where volume sales are 
made to association warehouses for 
individual grocer-members to draw on 
as described above. The true picture 
is obtained when all costs for the ter- 
ritories in a division are thrown to- 
gether. Comparisons of division with 
division are then made and it is pos- 
sible to see where sales effort in rela- 
tion to expense is excellent, good, ade- 
quate or poor, as the case may be, 
or where investigation or correction 
is necessary. The figures provide one 
basis for determining whether or not 
an adjustment of earnings is indi- 
cated. 

All salesmen, whether on salary 
Or commission, receive a Christmas 
bonus—figured under the firm’s mul- 
tiple management setup—which comes 
out of profits. The bonus amount is 


in proportion to those profits and 1s 
the same for each man, be he sales- 
man, head salesman, division man- 
ager. It is not, as in some cases of 
bonus awards, larger or smaller de- 
pending on the man’s_ individual 
earnings during the year. 

In addition, each salesman, _to- 
gether with everyone else in the com- 
pany, 10 days prior to Thanksgiving 
receives a draft which is good for a 
turkey at his grocer. The grocer takes 
the draft as cash, fills in weight of 
turkey, etc., and deposits it in his 
bank where it is honored as money. 

After several years’ experience 
with the majority of its salesmen 
working on straight salary, how do 
the company and the men feel about 
it? 

The men like it—speaking for the 
majority. The men who are happier 
working on commission are, in almost 
every instance, in the 18-20% group 
continuing on the commission basis. 
The men in the 80% group feel more 
secure, and are more stable. “It is 
true,’ Mr. Miller points out, “that 
a commission salesman is more in- 
clined to poke into the dark corners 
of a territory to uncover as much 
new business as he can. On the other 
hand, the man on a flat salary will 
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take better care of the accounts he 
has.” The former—digging out little 
accounts—may not mean much in a 
developed territory, although it can 
add to the over-all volume. The lat. 
ter, in this day of close cultivation of 
retailers, helping them with displays, 
staging sales and promotional events, 
and otherwise training and helping 
them to sell and increase their vol- 
ume, is as vital in the long run and 
may do as much to increase sales. 

An advantage of the straight sal- 
ary compensation of salesmen noted 
by Schilling is that it is easier from 
a bookkeeping standpoint. What with 
all the new regulations, it is simpler | 
to keep track of operating costs on a | 
flat salary than it is on a commission 
setup. This in turn means some re- 
duction in sales office expense. 

It is more difficult to say whether 
production, by individual men, by ter- 
ritories and divisions, is greater or 
less with the predominantly straight 
salary setup. Before World War II 
there were depression conditions to 
contend with when business was 
harder to get on a per capita basis. 
Since the war, population in many 
parts of the territory served by 
Schilling has increased, in some parts 
considerably. The company has 
opened new territories. Saleswise, 
during the past four years, it has 
shown a volume increase of 120%. 
But it has a good many more sales- 
men to account for that volume. 

“Taking it all together,” says Mr. 
Miller, “we believe the men like it 
better. And as for the company, we 
definitely feel that we are doing bet- 
ter than holding our own, saleswise.” 
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Does Your Product Make 
A Good Christmas Gift 
For Business Firms? 


If it does, we suggest that 
you write now for advance 
information on how you can 
sell it to the nation’s sales 
executives by advertising 
right in the pages of a new 
report entitled “When A 
Corporation Says Merry 
Christmas to Its Friends,” to 
appear in the October Ist 
issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 
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“Twin-Pak" Lifts Milk Sales 
For Bell-Brook Dairies 


A simple device which makes it easy even for a child to 
carry two quarts of milk at one time embodies some sales 
points that make good sense to housewife and dealer alike. 


Bell-Brook Dairies, Inc., San 
Francisco, is getting increased sales 
volume through a ‘“Twin-Pak” con- 
tainer—a device that holds together 
two quarts of milk in a single carry- 
ing unit. 

About 60% of milk purchases at 
retail stores are in two-quart quanti- 
ties. But production in half-gallon 
containers (now offered by some of 
the larger dairies) usually requires 
installation of new and _ expensive 
machinery. Even if the investment 
were justified, the smaller and me- 
dium-size dairies often do not have 
enough plant space to accommodate 
such equipment. Bell-Brook’s ‘Twin- 
Pak requires no additional plant in- 
vestment. 

Twin-Pak is simple. It is a sturdy 
cardboard carrier folded around the 
tops of two one-quart fiber contain- 
ers and secured by a locking device 
which makes it slip-proof. It holds 
the two containers firmly together in 
transit, during retail display, and 
until such time as the customer wishes 
to separate the single quarts. It pro- 
vides a strong handle, with space for 
a child’s hand to pass through, or 
space for two or three adult fingers. 


Appeals to Kids 


The device was developed and 
patented by Edlo, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. At present it is used exclusively 
by Bell-Brook in San _ Francisco 
where it was tested for three months 
after christening it ““Twin-Pak” and 
copyrighting the name. 

Says Theodore Jenkel, president of 
the firm, who is credited with the 
original idea: “Already results have 
far exceeded our expectations.” 

The dairy immediately saw in the 
multiple carrying device far more 
than a solution to a plant and ma- 
chinery problem. The half-gallon size 
fresh milk container obviously has 
production and merchandising advan- 
tages, but it also has some merchan- 
dising disadvantages. Children fre- 
quently are sent by their parents to 
pick up milk at the store. Families 


TWO QUARTS, TWO FINGERS: Easy to 
tote, much more convenient to store and 
pour than the same quantity would be if 
sent to market in a half-gallon container. 
That's the marketing story of “Twin-Pak." 


who use large quantities of milk usu- 
ally have youngsters. A half-gallon 
size milk container is difficult for a 
child to pick up—difficult to take out 
of a display case and difficult to carry 
home. Two single quarts also are 
awkward for a child to transport, and 
none too easy for a grownup. 

Another disadvantage of the half- 
gallon milk container, as Bell-Brook 
executives analyze it, is that it is awk- 
ward to pour from, and this is espe- 
cially true for children. . 

A third disadvantage is that it is 
bulky to store in the home refrigera- 
tor, which can be more easily re- 
arranged to accommodate single 
quarts. 

Bell - Brook’s sales department, 
headed by Mike Riordan, immedi- 
ately began to merchandise the new 
Twin-Pak to distributors, retail gro- 
cers and food markets (Bell-Brook is 
exclusively wholesale.) by showing 
them how the new multiple package 
overcomes the disadvantages of the 
half-gallon milk container while in- 
corporating all its advantages from 
the retailers’ and consumers’ view- 
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points. The company’s salesmen car- 
ried the main message, backed up by 
trad advertising. 

Grocers were sold by showing them 
how the Twin-Pak enables them to 
provide extra service to their custom- 
ers at no extra cost to them or to the 
buyer of the milk. In these days of 
increasing paper shortages there is the 
additional gain to point to: In many 
cases, particularly when only milk is 
purchased, the multiple carrier elim- 
inates the need for the large paper 
bag which the grocer is forced to use 
for two single quart purchases. 


Has Eye-Appeal 


Bell-Brook salesmen then pointed 
to the eye-appeal features of the de- 
vice. It serves as a natural point-of 
purchase influence, being imprinted 
with the Bell-Brook colors and trade- 
mark plus the “’T'win-Pak—2 quarts” 
legend and this information: ‘“Twin- 
Pak—Handiest way to take home 2 
quarts.’’ Grocers responded to that 
point too—to the extent of allowing 
more space in their refrigerated dis- 
play cases for Bell-Brook milk. 

After that the salesmen demon- 
strated why customers come back for 
Bell-Brook milk in Twin-Pak: (a) 
It can be lifted from the display case 
with a crook of the finger, making 
it easier to pick up two quarts than 
it is to pick up a single quart, and 
far easier than a half-gallon carton; 
(b) it is easier to carry home, whether 
the customer is child or adult; (c) it 
is more flexible for home refrigerator 
storage, since the two quarts are 
easily separated from the device and 
there is often room for two separate 
quarts where a half-gallon will not 
fit; (d) a quart can be taken out for 
use, leaving the remainder under re- 
frigeration; (e) the quart is easier 
to pour from. 

The same points were emphasized 
in the dairy’s advertising. 

Almost at once sales volume in- 
creased: (1) Twin-Pak has proved 
to be a powerful sales tool in opening 
new accounts. It gives salesmen some- 
thing new and unusual to talk about 
when contacting new prospects—an 
advantage with a staple product such 
as milk, since retailers and consum- 
ers are both likely to assume that milk 
is milk and there’s little difference 
between brands. (2) The multiple 
package provides a “remarkable op- 
portunity,” in the words of President 
Jenkel, ‘‘to gain space for our brand 
of milk in the refrigerator.” 

The pay-off at the end of the in- 
itial three-months’ test period is the 
sales curve. Bell-Brook Dairies, Inc., 
has enjoyed a substantial increase of 
volume. 
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Likes & Dislikes About 


Merchandising Film Spots 


Will the TV film spot become the 
same kind of basic retail merchandis- 
ing aid that the newspaper mat serv- 
ice has been for many years? 

It could be, but first manufactur- 
ers who produce them should listen a 
little more attentively to the likes and 
dislikes of the retail stores expected 
to use them. 


When John Falkner Arndt & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia advertising agency, 
recently polled 105 large and small 
retailers, it found retailers outspoken 
about these points: 

TV film spots pressure when they 
should talk facts; they talk about the 
maker of the product instead of his 
merchandise, and they don’t give the 
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store any more message of his own 
than “Available in your locality at 


” 


To top it all off, 10% of the retail. 
ers who regularly buy television time 
themselves report that no manufac. 
turer has ever offered a single film 
commercial to them. 

Other high spots of the Arndt sur- 
vey are: 

72.2% of the retailers are in an 
area covered by TV. Among these, 
only 21.4% have had no television 
experience. 63.6% with television ex- 
perience are using it right now, and 
over 65% of retail television users 
are doing more than $10,000,000 an- 
nual business. 

No more than 10 manufacturers 
have offered film commercials to 58% 
of the retailers having TV _ experi- 
ence. 11% of retail television users 
never have been offered a single com- 
mercial. The field is open for those 
who can produce. 

As for those stores who were of- 
fered film commercials, 47% of them 
used 10% or less of the commercials 
provided; 31% have not used any. 

When retailers use film commer- 
cials they want other merchandising 
aids to supplement films in this order: 
counter cards (58%), floor displays 
(53%), sales training material 
(47%), window displays (44%), 
newspaper mats (33%), and other 
items such as envelope enclosures and 
glossy photographs. 


How to Tell Dealers 


How do you notify your dealers 
that films are available for them? 
80% prefer you do it by direct mail; 
28% would like a personal visit ; 9% 
want trade advertising or a telephone 
call. 

Even though you sell to retailers 
through your own _ representatives, 
54% of the stores prefer to get their 
films right from the manufacturer. 
Your representative and your adver- 
tising agency each poll 31% of the 
second and third choice votes. Only 
5% of the retailers want to get their 
films from their local TV station. If 
you sell through distributors, the 
choices: are approximately the same, 
except that your advertising agency 
is preferred over your distributor’s 
salesmen, 32% to 21%. Time to 
train your salesmen on this one! 

Considering their present programs 
and the time segments available in 
their areas, 32% of the retailers want 
spots designed for a 60-second time 
spot, leaving ample time for retailer’s 
material. 21% like 30 seconds, 18% 
20 seconds. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in_ this 


column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 


book store or direct from the publisher. 


The Salesman's Treasury. Edited by Law- 
rence Lariar. Published by Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price, $3.50. 


This compilation of stories, each with 
a sales angle, is subtitled “The Wit and 
Wisdom of Successful Selling.” Here are 
yarns of the salesmanship of such legen- 
dary figures as P. T. Barnum, Diamond 
Jim Brady, and even Alexander Botts. 
Some of the stories are those of selling, 
not merchandise or services but ideas. 
Others contain ideas for selling. 


Guide. Published by C. 8. Hammond & | SHOPPING GUIDE FOR THE 


Co., Maplewood, N. J. Price, $1.95. 


Hammond says that for the first time, SOUTH’S BIGGEST FOOD MARKET 


with the publication of this pocket-size 
directory, the salesman on the road has a 
complete group of maps for major Cities, 


in a form easily stored in a coat pocket. The housewives of Houston — which leads the South in 
More than 75 major U.S. cities are indi- 


idee “ieee” eit. waeta, tink | food sales — rely upon The Houston Chronicle as their 
lines, railroad and bus terminals, airports, | shopping guide. Both local and national advertisers know 
hotels, etc., shown. | this and place their advertising accordingly. 

These Media Records figures for the first six months 
Changing Perspectives in Marketing. of 1951 tell the very convincing story . . 
Edited by Hugh G. Wales. Published by 
University of Illinois Press. Price, $4.00. 


Some of the leading authorities in the | 
field of marketing “tte contributed chap-: | GR OCERY ADVERTI SIN G LINA G E 
ters to this symposium. Among them: | 
Wroe Alderson, Ralph Starr Butler, Paul | 
D. Converse, Harvey W. Huegy, Paul RETAIL GENERAL 
Nystrom. Topics covered: development of ' 
marketing theory, dynamic distribution, | Evening Sunday Evening Sunday 
transportation and marketing and pro- CHRONICLE 1,118,598 59,019 527,848 188,448 
gress in the theory of marketing. 


Morning Sunday Morning Sunday 
821,374 18,752 257,005 _ 135,838 


Writing for Business. By Wilkinson, Men- 
ning and Anderson. Published by Richard | Evening No Evening No 
D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago. Price, $4.00. 404,816 Sunday 100,488 Sunday 


The authors—all professors of leading | 
colleges or universities—planned this book TOTAL GROCERY LINAGE 
as an aid to all who write business let- 
ters. It offers constructive help in the | 1,893,913 
principles of letter writing, planning let- | + 1,232,969 
ters for clarity and psychological effect | 505,304 
and for selling by mail. There’s a section 
on letters that get jobs and another on 
correspondence supervision and control. 


To sell the South’s Number One Market most effectively. 
The Human Side of Selling. By Robert E. use Houston’s Number One Newspaper. 
Moore. Published by Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $3.95. 


he author—salesman, writer, lecturer, 


e 
advertising and merchandising counselor ? ke Houston Chronic e 


—gives advice on subjects ranging from 
‘ - Y : N THE BRANHAM MPANY 
“how to earn more money” to “when the R. W. McCARTHY a. 3. GEES ar 


mcd . . Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 
industrial customer will buy and how to ba “ . co 


se]! him.” He believes in creative selling, FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
uses illustrations of sales situations to 


point up his themes. 
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Helme’s Bakeries 
increased their sales 
of cookies from 300 
dozen cookies per 
week to I1,494 dozen; 
of popcorn, from $237 
in weekly volume 

to $1,158, when they 
pushed for Pacific 
Coast business on... 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating show 
... anywhere! 


Paducah’s Hitting 


e the 
j= a High Spots 


Kentucky's only High Spot City 
in June and July. 


$500 million atomic energy 
plant under way—plus world's 
largest power pool. 


Good time for you to advertise 
in— 
The Paducah SunDemocrat 
25,000 Paducah, Ky. 26,000 


Daily Sunday 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 
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ADVERTISEMENT READERSHIP 
among PROPECTS and NON-PROSPECTS 


AUTOMOBILES 


" J 77%, 
NOTED epi 
SS 59% 
. NS 45% 
“READ MOST'a> 36% NN SY 30% 
18%. WY 
mm Wis 
PROSPECTS NON- PROSPECTS NON- 
PROSPECTS PROSPECTS 


(5 Advertisements) 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


(6 Advertisements) 


Courtesy:McConn-Erickson Inc. 


CHARTISTICS-BRAD FLINT 


Does a sales manager want readers, or reading prospects? 


Let's Not Be Fooled 
By High Ad Readership! 


Dr. Zeisel challenges one of the sacred cows of advertising 
by pointing out that interest in a product is more often the 
cause than the result of high readership. He also makes 
some provocative thoughts about printed ads vs. radio-TV. 


BY DR. HANS ZEISEL 


Director of Research, Tea Bureau Inc. 


Whatever value a sales manager 
may attach to Starch or similar read- 
ership rating of his advertisements, he 
prefers them to be high. 

On second thought, the sales man- 
ager may find it’s really not quite that 
simple to judge the true effectiveness 
of his advertising. Automotive and 
phonograph record advertisers whose 
experiences are set forth in the charts 
would agree. 

It’s not readers that a sales man- 
ager wants; its prospects. 

There are many ways in which an 
advertising man can attract the at- 
tention of readers. But no matter how 
skillfully he builds the advertisement, 
the interest it arouses will depend 
largely on the readers’ personal cir- 
cumstances. Unless you’re concerned 
with farming, you’re not likely to 
look at a tractor advertisement; if 


you don’t serve liquor, you will pass 
over whiskey ads. 

True, it is sometimes difficult to 
make a simple definition of a pros- 
pect. All housewives, for example, 
buy soap. Some housewives always 
are alert for a soap that is cheaper or 
better; there is little brand loyalty. 
Others, convinced that all soaps are 
equally good or bad, will stick with 
one brand and pay little or no atten- 
tion to competitive claims. 

You may ask: Then what good 
does this knowledge about prospects 
and non-prospects do anyway? Where 
does it lead? If properly interpreted, 
it can lead far: (1) in terms of creat- 
ing specific advertisements; (2) in a 
more precise selection of media. 

1. New Rules for “High Readership” 

Ads 

In the absence of other effective- 
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ness measurements, most advertisers 
and agencies aim at least for high 
readership of their advertisements. 
After analyzing accumulated Starch 
ratings, rules have been developed as 
to what makes for high or low read- 
ership. For example: big picture, short 
headlines, not too much text, etc., are 
known to increase readership. 

Rules for high readership usually 
make no distinction between prospects 
and non-prospects. Non-prospects for 
any product more often than not out- 
number prospects. Thus, we must 
conclude that many of the “rules for 
high readership” actually are only 
rules for “high readership among non- 
prospects.” 

For example: If you don’t think of 
buying a new car, you are bound to 
be attracted by a car advertisement 
with a big picture and short text. But 
if you want to buy a car, you might— 
on the contrary—want as much in- 
structive text as possible because you 
are interested in the detail of the pur- 
chase proposition. In short, if Starch 
ratings were re-analyzed in terms of 
“readership for prospects,’ many a 
creative department would have to 
change its guideposts. 


Who's Short-changed? 


Moreover, in the customary way 
of comparing the circulation value of 
printed and broadcast advertisements, 
the printed media are usually short- 
changed. Lacking a better basis of 
comparison, Starch (or similar) read- 
ership ratings are often projected 
against the number of readers or 
copies of a magazine. But a glance 
at our graph will show how mislead- 
ing these Starch ratings can be: They 
are only an average for prospects and 
non-prospects. But we are primarily 
interested in prospects, and readership 
by prospects is considerably higher 
than the average for all readers. 

One should, of course, also in- 
vestigate the proportion of prospects 
among radio and television listeners 
who actually “hear” the commercial. 
But there is little doubt that, on this 
basis, the printed media will fare rela- 
tively better than they appear if com- 
pared on the old basis. 

2. Radio-TV Versus Print 

_ One final, more general, conclusion 
is to be drawn from our evidence: It 
seems that the reader of a magazine 
or newspaper has considerable leeway 
in his decision to read or not to read 
an advertisement that comes his way. 
In other words, it is easy for him or 
her either to read it or leave it. It is 
probable (and should be carefully in- 
vestigated) that radio and television 
do not permit so much leeway. It is 
probably more difficult not to listen 
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210,000 manufacturers 


require a lot 


It takes a lot of “spade work” to reach a saturation of your 
potential market and any coverage less than saturation is only 
a partial job. 


After you check your sales group and estimate the number of 
potential customers, you may find that you can use additional man- 
power. Remember, industrial distributor organizations span this 
national market with experienced salesmen that offer you help. 


There are over seven thousand distributor salesmen who know 
how to do that necessary “spade work” for you. They, along with 
their principals, are the group that read Industrial 


Distribution. 


Your advertising in Industrial Distribution builds an acquaint- 
ance with this experienced group. 


If you are not already an advertiser it will be to your advantage 
to start now...if you are an advertiser it will pay you to consider 
every means to strengthen your approach . . . for the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers in the distribution field are those who are 
consistent advertisers and are well known to the whole field. 


a the only 
magazine 
: ~ . published 
T La % for industrial distributors | 
jistribution = 
their salesmen 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
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GREATER 


2. BECAUSE 
3. BECAUSE 


4. BECAUSE 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., 


> a 


NEWSPAPER 


@ FREE PRESS INCREASE 

20,611 COPIES PER DAY 
@ DETROIT NEWS INCREASE 
11,256 COPIES PER DAY 


@ DETROIT TIMES INCREASE 
14,306 COPIES PER DAY 


THIS GREATER INCREASE IS NOTEWORTHY 
1. BECAUSE 


circulation. 


or Pontiac or Lansing. 


suburban area. 


436,675 WEEKDAYS 477 N9 SUNDAYS 


Average net paid circulation for the 6 months’ period ending March 31, 1951 


The Detroit Free Press 


JOHN. S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION 
GAIN THAN ANY OTHER 
DETROIT WEEKDAY 


it was made during the period when 
seasonally, evening newspaper circulation 
grows faster than morning newspaper 


it is achieved without any “high pressure” 
push, or “hot rod” contests of any kind. 


this voluntary acceptance on the part of 
the public has made available to the 
advertiser in six short months an ADDI- 
TIONAL audience of Free Press reader- 
families as large as the cities of Saginaw 


81.1% of the increase was in the city and 


National Representatives 


to an advertisement you hear than 
not to read an advertisement you see, 
If this is true, then a general prin- 
ciple of guidance for the use of radio 
versus printed media can be devel- 
oped: If there is advertised a product 
which caters to a relatively well- 
defined group of immediate prospects, 
and if there is a lot to say about this 
product — automobiles would be a 
good example—then a good case can 
be made for printed media. People 
who are immediate prospects will 
grasp at the opportunity to be in- 
formed and will read the advertise- 
ment. If, on the other hand, it is a 
product which does not command 
great interest from any particular 
group, a case can be made for radio 
and television. If such an advertise: 
ment for an “uninteresting” product 
went into printed media, there is 
great danger that it would be passed 
over by most readers. But listeners to 
a broadcast will listen much more 
automatically to the commercial, 
although they may not be too inter- 
ested in the product. They will do it 
just because it is more difficult to tune 
out mentally. 

In short, products which command 
great interest on the part of the pros- 
pective consumer should tend toward 
the printed media; products which 
can not do this should tend toward 
radio and television because the latter 
provide, in a way, a semt-captive 
audience. 


Does Your Product Make 
A Good Christmas Gift? 


Does your product make a 
good Christmas gift for business 
firms to give customers and asso- 
ciates? If it does, we can offer 
you a rare and timely oppor- 
tunity to sell direct to 14,000 
sales executives who represent 
the most lucrative market for 
business gifts available any- 
where. 

This opportunity is a chance 
to advertise right in the pages 
of a special new report entitled: 
“When A _ Corporation Says 
Merry Christmas to Its Friends” 
to appear in the October 1st 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT | 
magazine. 

This feature will give the re- 
sults of a poll among 500 com- 
panies; it will list “12 Basic 
Rules” for Christmas giving in 
business, and it will illustrate 
gifts of all kinds and categories. 

For complete information, ad- 
vertising rates and closing dates 
on the October ist “Customers 
Christmas Gift Section,” write 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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PITY FOR CAPTIVES 


EpiroR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your editorial [“Exit: The Captive 
Audience?”, July 15 SM] didn’t go far 
enough. What about more consideration 
for the audience that can get away from 
it all? 

I brand as purest hogwash the adver- 
tising techniques which, instead of further- 
ing sales, annoy and bore viewers, listen- 
ers and readers into active antagonism. 

‘“You-Selling” is supposed to be the sort 
of selling which muscles in on the Atten- 
tion—Interest—Desire—Action route, gets 
its message across tersely and then signs 
off. Underlying this route is the subter- 
ranean channel of consideration for the 
other fellow. To regard your prospects’ 
time and patience and sensibilities is com- 
mon courtesy and good selling sense. This 
obtains even where the poor audience is 
“captive” and cannot do anything about 
it... how much more so in the case of 
prospects who are not captive, did not 
ask you in, and you’d better be doggoned 
interesting or you’re out like a light! 

In my book, these are deadly sins: 

1. Disunity: the spewing forth of an 
hysterical selling spiel, hell-bent for a 
nervous breakdown, as though you feared 
you or the prospects would drop dead 
before you finished. TV, radio and printed 
media often obfuscate the public with a 
mass of facts and quasi-facts tumbling 
forth like kids from the Old Lady’s 
Shoe. Logical sequence is ignored. 

2. Ciaiminology: Enthusiasm is all right 
up to a point, but I deplore the false 
enthusiasm that breaks out in eulogy of 
one product or service to the utter dis- 
paragement of others. 

3. Superlativitis: Every third word ends 
in est. 

4. Repeatities: This is the arch-pest of 
modern television and radio technique— 
a stupid warping of the fine basic concept 
of reiteration into a mild form of torture. 
Saying three or four times what the spon- 
sor thinks is his punch line . . . having 
several different voices take it up... do- 
ing it again at least twice before finishing 
the commercial. .. . 

5. Bore-ic Acid: Today, despite vast 
technical advancement, practically every 
phase of advertising is guilty of blunder- 
buss I-selling that never gets to first base 
with its prospects. Mr. Listener and Mrs. 
Reader don’t know the first thing about 
broadcasting, copy and layout technique; 
but they do know what is interesting to 
them and what bores them to extinction. 

Let’s have more you-selling in our TV 
and radio programs, in our magazine and 
newspaper campaigns, in our trade pa- 
pers and direct mail. 

Hart LEHMAN 
Hart Lehman Advertising 
New York, N. Y. 
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POLICY AT GOLDBLATT'S 


EDITOR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The policy enunciated by Mr. Goldblatt 
[“Big Stores, Big Suppliers,” Significant 
Trends, SM, June 1] does pose a problem 
for manufacturers who do not have wide 
consumer acceptance. On the other hand, 
one cannot object too strenuously to Gold- 
blatt’s attempt to reduce the number of 
brands which it handles so as to increase 
turnover and profit. 

The only answer.to the problem is ad- 
vertising which builds a preferential place 
for a brand in the minds of the consumer 
and thus earns a position on the shelves 
of the dealer. Not all manufacturers can 
afford national advertising with major 
impact but they can do impressive jobs 
in individual markets. Goldblatt spoke as 
a Chicago retailer interested in the influ- 
ence of advertising on the customers of 
his Chicago stores. 


In making his point he may have over- 
simplified his story. I am sure he did not 
intend to represent his sales staff as auto- 
matons and I am sure he had clear in his 
own mind the various degrees of selling 
required in the various departments of his 
stores. 

W. J. BYRNES 
Manager, Promotion 
Chicago Tribune 
Chicago, III. 


COMMERCIAL ON COMMERCIALS 


EpiTor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Re Thompson’s comment in Scratch 
Pad, quote: “From the consumer point of 
view, one of the nice things about printed 
advertising is that you can take it or 
leave it, without skipping the surrounding 
entertainment or information. Only way 
to duck a windy commercial is to turn the 
set off.” 


From the radio advertiser’s point of 
view, one of the zot-so-nice things about 
printed advertising is that you can take 
it, or leave it (and so many do) without 
skipping the surrounding entertainment 
or information. Only way to duck a windy 
commercial is to turn the set off; but 
most folks are interested in the following 
entertainment or information, so they sit 
through it! 

JOHN HARKRADER 
Radio Station WDBJ 
Roanoke, Va. 


(There’s another advantage, too, on 
the side of printed advertising: You can 
wrap up the garbage in printed litera- 
ture but you have a devil of a time trying 
to dispose of the remains of last night’s 
meal by wrapping it up in a radio pro- 
gram.—The Editors.) 
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A 9-County Market 
with 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
SALES of $18,816,000* 


*Sales Management, 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
south of Washington of- 
fering a Monthly Grocery 
Inventory—an ideal test 
market. 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN'T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 


aE 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Does Your Product Make 
A Good Christmas Gift? 


If it does, we suggest that you write 
now for advance information on how 
you can sell it to the nation’s sales 
executives by advertising right in the 
pages of a new report entitled ““When 
A Corporation Says Merry Christmas 
to Its Friends,” to appear in the Oc- 
tober Ist issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


Write Sates MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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1950 RETAIL SALES 
$824,081,000 


28% Increase over 1949 
(SM 5/10/51) 


Reach this BIG MARKET with the 
ONLY Morning-and-Sunday Newspaper 
Published in the Golden Belt of the South 


News and Observer 
MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


113,618 Morning 
117,407 Sunday 


(Publisher's Statement, 3/31/51) 
One Newspaper Coverage of this 
Prosperous Market 
REP: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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is THE MARK 
\ OF QUALITY 
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A METAL NAME PLATE 
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They look better...longer 


FACTS IN JIG-TIME: A bang-up manual built to specifications set up by the prospects 


themselves, is helping salesmen for Edward Petry & Co. deliver factual and convincing 


presentations to sell TV time on any of the 13 stations the firm represents. Salesmen 


never have to irritate prospects with, “I'll get that information and send it to you later.” 


This Tell-All Sales Manual 
Goes Along on Every Call 


TV time buyers told Edward Petry & Co. what kind of infor- 
mation they wanted. The company set out to provide it in 


organized form. Result: A tool that never gets a day off. 


The sale of intangibles demands 
workable sales tools. In selling adver- 
tising time or space, some of these 
tools have tended to over-size, to say 
nothing of over-dress. 

The most effective sales tool used 
in the TV _ Division of Edward 
Petry & Co., Inc., radio and tele- 
vision station representatives, is 
neither jumbo size nor ornate. It’s 
a three-inch-thick sales manual that 
goes out every day under the arm of 
a Petry salesman. The salesmen are 
sold on it; they use it. It saves time 
and back-tracking. It embodies the 


ation and less hoopla. 

Edward Petry sums it up: ‘The 
study conclusively proves that the 
need for well-organized, specific, fac- 
tual information is even greater in 
selling an intangible than it is in sell- ° 
ing cars, fountain pens, adding ma- 
chines or other tangible products. In 
the case of tangibles, the product 
speaks for itself. To properly weigh 
the value of an intangible, however, 
the buyer must have the answers to 
the following questions and he must 
have them spelled out clearly: “Just 
what goes into the product? How 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling does it work? What will it do? What 
is the proof of its performance?” 

On the basis of the survey’s find- 
ings and Mr. Petry’s philosophy, the 
TV Division set out to deliver. It 
designed a simple loose-leaf sales 
manual which presents all available 
sales information on each of the 13 
TV stations the company represents. 


All of the stations’ 287 local pro- 


answer to any question a prospect 
might pose. It really works. 
Sometime ago the Petry company 
determined to find out what was the 
most effective way to sell this com- 
paratively new medium. An exten- 
sive survey was conducted among 
television advertising buyers, and the 
findings revealed a need for more 
facts, more pictures, more standardiz- 


metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 
quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of 
Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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SINCE 1943 THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
6 o® HAS A CONTINUOUS 
RECORD OF... 
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grams are described in detail. Each 
description is run off on a specially 
designed, standardized, file-size Petry 
TV form, each featuring the indi- 
vidual station’s call letters. Market 
information on each station is han- 
dled the same way. The package, 
complete with coverage maps, pic- 
tures of local programs, and case his- 
tories was given to each of the 15 
Petry TV salesmen in his own sales 
manual, together with a memoran- 
dum from headquarters which said 
in part: 
“Here is 


Petry-TV_ Sales 


your 


Book. It makes you the best equipped 
representative in the business today, 
and if used to full advantage, will 
pay off in increased billing for you 
and our stations. This Sales Manual 
contains every bit of selling informa- 
tion we have on every station we 
represent. 

“As you know, our Sales Service 
Department has been working on the 
preparation of this book for three 
months now. We have dug deep and 
worked hard to obtain every possible 
bit of data on all available pro- 
grams and to convert them into hard-. 
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and the facts 


vou ought tos. 
know about it 
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7 Barberton 


~~ 
J ] = The compoct Akron retail trading area has a popula- 
tion of OVER A HALF-MILLION! 


2 Akron market buyers have a total net effective buying 
income of OVER $800-MILLION! 


3 Akron has only ONE daily and Sunday newspaper— 


The Akron Beacon Jcurnal—reaching and SELLING 
almost every home in the Akron market EVERY DAY! 


TELLING your sales story im 
the Beacon Journal is SELLING 
it to Akron buyers! 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John 


S. Knight, 


Publisher 


Representcd Notionally by Story, Brooks & Finley 


selling, fact-packed, file-size descrip- 
tion sheets. 

“In addition, the 
data _ sheets, 
eee 

“So use this Manual. Study it. 
Take it on every call you make. Puil 
out and leave any of its pages in 
which a prospect shows interest. But 
be sure to replace them or have your 
secretary do so. 

“If you live with it and use it 
constantly, not only will you gain 
a more complete knowledge of the 
stations and their programs, but you 
will be leaving tangible, factual, 
sales-conductive reminders with your 
prospects—regularly, day in and day 
out. And this cannot help but pay 
off in more sales on Petry repre- 
sented TV stations.” 

A weekly bulletin titled ““TV News 
in Review” keeps the sales manual 
up-to-date. It is a condensation of all 
information on program developments 
on the 13 stations during the week. 
Attached to it are all the new or re- 
written program descriptions plus 
new pictures of programs, revised 
market information, bulletins, and 
other data for that week, which are 
to be included in the manual by each 
salesman. 


book contains 
coverage maps, pic- 


Six Advantages 


During the six months the sales- 
men have been using the manual, 
Petry has found six basic advantages 
in this particular selling aid which 
could well apply to the selling of any 
intangible product or service via the 
loose-leaf manual method: 

1. It makes it possible for each 
salesman to have all information at 
hand on each sales call he makes. 
There is no need to go back to his 
office to get the facts and then make 
a second call. It saves time. This 
accessibility of information is particu- 
larly important when a salesman is 
representing several properties, each 
of which in turn has several products 
or services (in Petry’s case, TV time 
and programs) which are being pre- 
sented for sale. 

2. It assures each salesman in the 
company’s offices throughout the 
country of having complete and up- 
to-date information on everything he 
has to sell. Keeping the salesmen 
equipped with sales ammunition in 
out-of-headquarters offices always has 
been a major problem in selling in- 
tangibles. 

3. It provides a vehicle for stan- 
dardized, descriptive material which 
can be left with prospective buyers 
on an on-the-spot basis. The page or 
pages on the program (or product) 
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under consideration keep the sale 
alive after the salesman leaves. He 
can make replacements back at the 
office. 

4. It prevents sales material from 
becoming deadwood in the files. Keep- 
ing the manual up-to-date makes it 
easier to keep the office files up-to- 
date because each time something is 
inserted in the manual it is also filed. 

5. It gives the traveling salesman 
his own complete portable file of in- 
formation—good whether he is on the 
road for two days or two weeks. 

6. It serves as a continuous sales 
training course. Its mere proximity 
to each man results in a better in- 
formed salesman; frequent daily use 
is, in effect, a form of daily study. 
In training new salesmen, it serves 
as a compact and ever-handy source 
book for study and reference. 

There are many examples of how 
the manual, by providing the buyer 
with all the information he needs on 
the spot, saves the business. Fre- 
quently competition enters the buy- 
er’s office a few minutes after the 
sale has been closed by a Petry sales- 
man. To have to go back to the 
ofice for certain information might 
mean a lost sale for the Petry sales- 
man, 

The acid test for any selling aid, 
however, is the reaction of the sales- 
men for whom it is designed. If it is 
not right, it fast finds a resting place 
in an unused drawer. This can hap- 


pen no matter how hard management 
tries to force its use. But the Petry 
salesmen do use their sales manual— 


and use it enthusiastically. 


Here are a few spontaneous and 


unsolicited comments Petry TV sales- 
men have sent in to headquarters 
since the manual has been in use: 
“Not only useful, but highly valu- 
able—in short, it’s a complete au- 
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thoritative reference book which gives 
all the information which may be 
needed.” 

“Especially helpful on calls when 
the salesman may not know definitely 
just what type of material is of in- 
terest or of value to his client.” 

“The only method of having per- 
tinent data on stations at finger-tips 
when on a call. Much easier than 
remembering facts from schedules 
and availabilities.” 

“Frankly, I was opposed to the 
manual in the first place because of 
the enormous bulk of detail involved, 


and because I felt it would be quickly 
out-of-date. These things are only 
useful so long as the salesman has 
complete confidence in them. I have 
seen a hundred of them born and die 
because they were not kept strictly 
up-to-date. In this case, Promotion 
has done such a stand-out job of 
maintaining the book that it is my 
chief selling tool. It not only tells 
me what I want to know quickly 
about programs and price informa- 
tion which I may forget, but also is 
a guide to the information available 
for distribution to clients.” 


ompany 


New Sales Collateral You Can 
Find In Teamwork Promotions 


(Continued from page 39) 


bakers, too, are coming in—and are 
doing it gladly. 

Crackers are likely to be wall flow- 
ers when it comes to display. They’re 
a low-profit item. Wine is a high- 
profit item and enjoys good display 
wherever it is sold. Cracker men get 
their products out front when they 
give their blessing to association with 
wine and cheese. ‘They are glad to 
pay for some of the ride by contribut- 
ing merchandising man-hours and 
whatever other support they can give. 

In the wine industry’s experience 
—and this is borne out by others 
with experience in the related-item 
type of promotion— when you get 
right down to an examination of ob- 
jections which may be raised to joint 
promotions on a full scale, you'll find 
there are far fewer legitimate ones 
than there is lethargy. The cure for 
this is to undertake a program that 
will benefit your product directly— 
and then go ahead. If benefits to the 
other fellow are obvious, he’ll usually 
get on the train once it’s started. 

Before we leave the problem of ob- 
jections, let’s glance at “don’t like our 


departments mixed up.” There is a 
legitimate problem here, particularly 
in larger markets or super markets 
and those which have concessions for 
delicatessen, dairy products, wine, or 
other items which have their account- 
ing and bookkeeping systems segre- 
gated. This problem has been met 
through arrangements whereby the 
department—or market man—taking 
the initiative in setting up a related- 
item display in collaboration with a 
promotion of the type described, will 
buy from the other department or 
departments (at retail price) the 
goods included in his display—and 
vice versa. There’s something here for 
some smart sales department to work 
out in developing a related-item pro- 
gram of its own. 

With all objections taken care of 
and two or more parties to a joint 
promotion willing, this question may 
arise: How are the details of who 
does what worked out? If it’s to be 
a full-scale, three-ring promotion, 
how is it decided how much advertis- 
ing each contributes, how point-of- 
purchase material is paid for, and 
what sales man-hours should be con- 
tributed by each? 

There is a good deal of horse trad- 
ing at this point. Good old-fashioned 
barter enters in more often than does 


You recognize the 
these 
binders — names that 


mames on 


stand for fine products 
and successful sales 
effort. 


hundreds of others in all 


These firms, and 


industries, use Heinn covers 


for loose-leaf systems of all kinds. Here’s proof 
that Heinn superiority is an actuality — 
not merely a claim. Your own plans should 


include the Heinn line of cus- 
tom-designed bind- 

ers for extra 
sales impact... 
for the kind of 
craftsmanship 
that means the 
lowest operation- 
al cost per 

unit per year, 
Write for details, 
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any carefully balanced business ar. 
rangement. Apportioning effort and 
expenditure usually follows the line 
of least resistance in that each does 
what he can do best within the pat. 
tern of his normal activity. One will 
have long experience in the produc. 
tion of point-of-purchase banners and 
advertising aids (like the Wine Ad- 
visory Board, Wine Institute, Cali- 
fornia Cling Peach Advisory Board, 
Early Apple Advisory Board.) An- 
other, generally a big company, will 
have a large crew of salesmen in the 
field. Another will have a large ad- 
vertising budget. Each uses what he 
has but throws the weight for a given 
time into the agreed-upon joint drive. 

These details usually are worked 
vut on the top level of selling, by 
meetings between the sales managers 
of participating companies with ad- 
vertising men collaborating in the ad- 
vanced stages. It is obvious that plans 
have to be laid in advance of the time 
when they will go into action at the 
consumer end. Only so can they be 
worked into the programs of partici- 
pating firms or industries with a mini- 
mum of dislocation. 


It’s a Selling Job 


The Glass Container Manufactur- 
ers’ Association*, when it decided 
to promote its one-way bottles through 
a related-items program that would 
tie in brewers, makers of pretzels and 
crackers, canned meat packers and 
cheese manufacturers, started in 1948 
to plan a promotion that was launched 
full force during 1950. In the pre- 
liminary contacting stages the Asso- 
ciation arranged luncheons and in- 
vited the presidents and sales man- 
agers of the companies it would like 
to have support the program and tie 
in with it. It won the cooperation of 
leading brewers, Kraft Foods Co., 
National Biscuit Co., The Borden 
Co., Armour & Co. 

For the idea, the fully worked out 
program and its highly effective point- 
of-purchase advertising material, the 
Glass Container men bargained for 
the tremendous manpower, for given 
periods, which each participating com- 
pany could throw in at the retail end 
during five successive tie-in events. 
In addition, participating companies 
received the most out of the deal by 
producing advertising pieces of their 
own on which to attach to beer 
bottles. 

R. L. Cheney, western manager of 
the Institute, says that who does what 
and how much usually boils down to 
a selling job on the part of the initia- 


*See “Why Sales Are Climbing on 1-Way 
Beer Bottles,” SM Oct. 15, 1950. 
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These original identification cards 
were conversation pieces at a recent 
sales meeting sponsored by the Com- 
mercial Division of Dayton Power 
and Light Co. G. W. H. Allen, sales 
promotion manager, came up with 
the idea of tagging members of each 
department with a symbol represent- 
ing the department. Card was 4” x 
3”, with a “tail’’ for insertion in 
a man’s breast pocket. 


tor of the program. “There always 
are those who are willing to take a 
ride—it’s human_nature.” 

It may be desirable to balance the 
effort, the advertising outlay, the 
man-hours expanded by participating 
parties. The Wine Advisory Board, 
speaking after long experience, has 
this to say: “It rarely works out that 
way. This sort of promotion has to 
be regarded as genuinely cooperative. 
For our part, if we resolve that a giv- 
en promotion is a good one to tie wine 
into, and we have gambled, say, 90% 
of the effort, if the other party feels 
he can contribute no more than 10%, 
and that 10% represents a good hon- 
est job, we are satisfied.” 

However, it can be on a more 
equitable basis. The General Foods 
related-item promotion of wine jelly 
(with wine men and a sugar refinery) 

h a case.* Here the party of 
the first part, General Foods, whose 
Certo was to be taken off the back- 
room shelf, produced the point-of- 
purchase material: store posters, rec- 
ipe folder bottle toppers. The others 
participating (California and Ha- 
Waiian Sugar Refining Corp., Wine 


IS Su 


Institute, and individual wineries ) 
shared in the cost by ordering in ad- 
vance the quantities they would use, 
with their imprints or additional ad- 
Vertising pieces. 


Wine displays and sugar displays 


Were already in good spots in most 
stores and markets. General Foods’ 
Certo gained to the extent that it was 
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brought into the picture with the 
other two items and with their adver- 
tising material. It puts forth the ma- 
jor effort, both in assigning manpower 
and in the amount of advertising dur- 
ing the promotion. But C & H and 
Wine Advisory Board each went at 
it vigorously. 

This aspect is summed up well by 
the cling peach men whose spokesman 
says: “Given the idea, each party to 
such a program actually goes his own 
course; each gets enough; each is big 
enough so that there is no caviling 
over details, or wondering if A is 
giving less or getting more than B 
or C. We try to complement one an- 
other’s efforts toward a given end. In 
the matter of advertising, say, if we 
are working with American Dairy 
Institute and it is advertising in mag- 
azines such as Life, and The Saturday 
Evening Post, we will put our budget 
into newspapers.” 

A point that might be brought out 
is that advance cross-checking on ad- 
vertising schedules eliminates dupli- 
cation of effort. Complementary ef- 
fort is more effective. This is one of 
the strengths of the related-item pro- 
motion. 


Co-op Selling: A Trend? 


Sometimes a manufacturer who 
likes the related-item promotion idea 
won’t even bother to ask for coopera- 
tion in advance. The Best Foods peo- 
ple who make, among other items, 
mayonnaise, heard, in 1949, that a 
bumper crop of Gravenstein. apples 
was on the verge of distress and they 
proceeded to plug in their advertising 
Gravs as wonderful for salads. This 
generous gesture grew into a pleasant 
friendship when the Early Apple Ad- 
visory Board reciprocated the follow- 
ing year by incorporating Best Foods 
mayonnaise in their work with deal- 
ers at the retail end.** 

Practically all joint promotion ef- 
forts we have reported have prog- 
ressed to more stable associations. 
Those seriously undertaken have rip- 
ened from trial stages into solid mer- 
chandising partnerships with a long 
future ahead. The idea itself is in 
its pioneer stages, although solid 
groundwork has been laid by the ex- 
plorers, most of whom have been 
named above. There would seem to 
be unlimited possibilities in the idea— 
far beyond the food and beverage 
fields where it got its start. 


*See “Wine Certo Test Pays Off; May 
Ease Seasonal Slump ‘for General Foods,” 
SM Feb. 15, 1951. 

**See SM for Nov. 1, 1950, for Apple- 
Mayonnaise and Apple-Cheese-Wine Joint 
Promotion Story. 
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Selective Coverage Cuts Cost 
of Reaching Education Field 


CHICAGO :— Advertisers with 
limited distribution or operating 
territories can cover their selected 
areas completely and economically 
in State Teachers Magazines, says 
Georgia C. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President of the magazine 
group. 


“Each of the 44 State Teachers 
Magazines is individually edited 
and published for public school 
people in one state,” Miss Rawson 
explains. “The advertiser can use 
the entire group of publications, 
with a combined circulation of 
839,934, or select his coverage, 
state by state, to reach exactly the 
territory he wants.” 


The State Teachers Magazines get 
a high readership because of their 
localized. editorial coverage. The 
articles and news items are vitally 
important to the people in the 
state. 


For complete information about 
the 44 State Teachers Magazines’ 
complete coverage of the educa- 
tional field, ask for the new book- 
let “My Teacher says .. .” Write 
to Georgia C. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President, State Teachers 
Magazines, 309 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


—the answer to 
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Artkraft* 


point-of-purchase 


Get it with 
signs. 
Creating desire to purchase is not enough. 
National advertising, without dealer identi- 
fication, is sheer waste. Artkraft* dealer 
signs sell goods because they effectively tell 
the public what and where to buy—actu- 
ally increase sales 14.6%** . . . make 
national advertising five times as effective. 
America’s leading merchandisers 
Artkraft*. 


*‘nrthraft’ sign co. 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corp. 
1137 E. Kibby Street Lima, Ohio 
Please send without obligation, details 
on Artkraft* signs. 
( ) We are interested In a quantity of outdoor 
neon dealer signs. 
( ) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel- 
M-Bos’d store front signs. 
( ) Please send instructions on how to set up a 
successful dealer sign program. 


rely on 


AME cccccsccccccvecssccnccsecrecceerccccoss 
FORM ..ncccccc ccccccccccccccsccccccceccsccses 
STREET nn ccccccccrcvcvccccscccccceescccvees 
CITY & STATE. ccccccccccscovcvecsegecscceses 
QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A 
QUARTER CENTURY 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
**Proved by certified research 
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Birmingham's $600,000 
Drive By Committee of 100 


A $600,000 five-year national pro- 
motional campaign to bring new in- 
dustries, sales ofices and warehouses 
into the Birmingham, Alabama dis- 


trict has been launched by a “Com- 
mittee of 100” of the Birmingham 


district’s business leaders. 
Approximately $100,000 will be 
spent for the first 12 months’ pro- 
motional activities. These will -in- 
clude a program of national advertis- 
ing, preparation of prospectuses and 
literature presenting the Birmingham 
district’s industrial and distributing 
advantages, and personal solicitations 
of prospective industries by the dis- 
trict’s business leaders. 
Advertisements in The New York 
Times and The Wall Street Journal 
and in 18 business magazines will 
present the facts behind the Birming- 
ham district’s record-breaking post- 
war industrial expansion. Initial ad- 
vertisements of the campaign have 
already appeared in The New York 


Times issue of July 16 and The Wall 
Street Journal of July 30. Advertis- 
ing in the business publications be- 
gins with August issues. The news- 
papers are each scheduled to receive 
a 48-inch advertisement monthly for 
the ensuing 12 months and the busi- 
ness magazines two-third page units 
on a staggered schedule. 

The first ad of the series, captioned 
“Why Alabama Power Company Is 
Spending $100,000 for Expansion in 
Alabama,” sets forth the reason why 
the State’s largest producer and dis- 
tributor of electric power has author- 
ized a record-breaking budget for ex- 
pansion of facilities to meet antici- 
pated increase in power demand. Sub- 
sequent advertisements will deal with 
the large expansion programs of a 
number of Birmingham’s major in- 
dustries and the reasons which have 
motivated the location of so many 
new enterprises in the Birmingham 
area. 

Organization of the Birmingham 
district’s promotional campaign was 
inspired by the success of the Com- 


IT SOLD IN FRANCE .. 
and bars by Park & Tilford Distillers Corp. illustrates famous cellars at Cognac, 
Printed in that country, it holds single bottle; was sales-builder there. 


France. 


- New Martell display now being distributed to stores 


mittee of 100 in bringing to the areg 
last year 26 new industries, in addj. 
tion to many smaller enterprises. 

The Birmingham community's 
$600,000 promotional fund was 
raised in a drive inaugurated April 2 
The $500,000 quota was over-syb. 
scribed in less than a week. 

The Committee of 100 is affiliated 
with Birmingham’s Chamber of Com. 
merce, of which William P. Engel 


is president and Hugh P. Bigler, re. 
cently vice-president of the Connors | 


steel Co., is executive director. Chair. 
man of the Committee is Clarence B, 
Hanson, 
mingham News. 


RALPH SMITH, 


Sullivan, 


joins 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc., as 
vice-president; was 


formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general 


manager of Duane Jones, Inc. 


42,878 industrialists 
Evaluate Magazines 


Eighteen major companies selling 
to industry collaborated in a reader- 
ship study using identical question- 
naires to determine the reading habits 
of their best customers and prospects. 

198,837 questionnaires were mailed 
by the sponsors and 42,878 replies 
were received—a return of 21.6%. 
All replies went to advertisers who 
counted and numbered their own re- 
turns before turning them over to the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . for 
final tabulation and consolidation. 

The respondents, representing in- 
dustrialists in 17 major manufactur- 
ing groups, mentioned a total of 2,- 
876 publications read regularly, 
average of 5.2 per respondent, but 
62% of the mentions were concen- 
trated among 983 business publica- 
tions and 31% among 158 consumer 
magazines. 

Further details on this valuable 
study will be given in an SM mariet- 
ing pictograph August 15, and in the 
Fall McGraw-Hill will release a 
comprehensive booklet. 
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"HOLLYWOOD OPENING NIGHT" contracted for on CBS-TV on. behalf of Ennds 


Chlorophyll Deodorant Tablets. 


L. to R.: Harry B. Cohen, agency president; Lester 


Amster, president, Pearson Pharmacal Co., J. L. Van Volkenburg, CBS-TV president. 


American Finds Many 
Readers To Be Car 
Owners, Parents 


Seventy-nine percent of The 
American Magazine families own 
cars, according to the nation-wide 
qualitative survey just released by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. re- 
search department. 

The study conducted by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates and covering 


WILLIAM H. HYLAN is named as- 
sistant sales-manager for Columbia 
Broadcasting System Television Net- 


work, heading CBS-TV Color Sales. 


seven monthlies in the general field, 
showed that there were 94.2 cars per 
100 families among 4 merican Maga- 
Zine readers. 

“This report combined with Cro- 
well-Collier studies issued last year 
on the weeklies and the women’s 
service publications means that for the 
first time there are comparable quali- 
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tative figures available on the markets 
of 17 important publications,” said 
Ray Robinson, Crowell-Collier re- 
search director. 

The American Magazine is tops 
among families with children under 
two years old with 15.8% of the pub- 
lication’s readers having children in 
this age group. There are 104 chil- 
dren under 15 years of age in every 
100 American Magazine families. 
More than half, or 53.6%, of these 
families have children under 15. On 
the subject of major appliances the 
report shows that 88% of The 
American Magazine families own 
mechanical refrigerators; 81% own 
kitchen ranges; 77% own washing 
machines. 

The data for this survey, uniform 
in content and method with the 1950 
studies, was obtained by personal in- 
terviews with 6,068 families. The 
report describes the characteristics 
of all U. S. families and others who 
read one or more magazines. There 
is a breakdown of individual maga- 
zine markets by primary and second- 
ary readers. This survey conforms to 
1950 Census data on number of per- 
sons and number of children per 
family. 


Most Sponsors Hold Part 
Or All Summer Net Time 


Almost 95% of current radio net- 
work sponsors and 87% of current 
television network sponsors are re- 
taining a part or all of their time on 
the major networks during the sum- 
mer months, according to a summary 
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CUSTOMERS 


Whether you 
advertise products, 
ideas, 

or reputations, 

look for the trade mark 
of good 

customers ... 

the authority 

to buy 

combined with the need 
to buy. 

Without both 

readers cannot 

become customers. 
Dun’s REvIEw 

reaches over 78,000 
business customers 

. . . Presidents and Top 
Executives 

with final authority 

in companies 

having a continuing need 
for those 

products, ideas, 

and reputations 

you have to sell. 


DUN’S REVIEW 
Published by 
DUN & BRADSTREET, inc. 


“SHOPPING CIRCLE," mail-order section of Family Circle, and new in June, snows 
under Evelyn Kent, editor, with letters and calls from advertisers, plus job of examining 


nearly 500 products sent in for editorial consideration. Section is national and regional. 


of data contained in the current edi- 
tion of The FACT uary, published by 
Executives Radio-TV Service, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 

The Sponsor sections show that 18 
of the current 135 network TV 
sponsors and only six of the 116 net- 
work radio sponsors are taking out- 
right vacations with no programs 
scheduled during the summer months. 

The sponsored program listings in 
The FACTuary reveal that only 31 
TV programs are taking a _ hiatus, 
and of this number 17 are having 
their time spots filled by sponsored 
replacements. In radio, 45 programs 
are taking a hiatus, with sponsors 
filling the time spots of seven of the 
vacationing shows. 

In all, a total of 124 sponsored TV 
network programs and 164 sponsored 
radio network programs are regularly 
scheduled during the summer months. 


New Don Lee 
Sales Plan 


West Coast advertising agencies 
are showing much interest in the Don 
Lee Broadcasting System’s new broad- 
casting plan known as LANCA. 
LANCA stands for “Local And Net- 
work Cooperative Advertising” and is 
designed to bring co-op advertising 
money into a commissionable area. 

The plan, says Don Lee, guaran- 
tees a top caliber radio program for 
the advertiser, meanwhile allowing 
the sponsor’s retailers in the indi- 
vidual station cities to cooperate 
through local participation and com- 
mercials within the body of the 
program. Consequently advertising 
agencies will have under their con- 
trol the placement of co-op money 
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which in the past, in most instances, 
has been spent at a dealer level at 
retail rates not commissionable to the 
agencies. 

Basically the plan provides that a 
national or regional advertiser pay 
the talent costs and a percentage of 
the established network rate to the 
network; retailers located in the 49 
Don Lee cities—in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Ari- 
zona and western Idaho—underwrite 
the remainder of the time cost by 
paying the local stations a percentage 
of the local rate of the individual 
Don Lee outlets. Thus, says Don 
Lee, the supplier makes it possible for 
his retailer to purchase sales-produc- 
ing local radio advertising on net- 
work caliber programs at a fraction 
of the price they would normally pay 
for local programs. 


Baltimore's Expansion 
Shown in Growth Study 


A new look at the Baltimore mar- 
ket is being distributed by The Balti- 
more News-Post. In a 22-page gate- 
folding brochure the Promotion De- 
partment of the newspaper shows the 
growth and changes in the city during 
the last 10 years. Shown with pic- 
tures and text are the population, in- 
come, home building and industrial 
advances from 1940 to the present. 

Titled “A Visit To Bigger, Richer 
Baltimore,” this study presents an 
up-to-date view of the Nation’s 6th 
largest city and gives usable facts to 
marketing and advertising people. 

Examples: Today upwards of 200,- 
000 more people live within the ABC 
City Zone of Baltimore than were 
living there in 1940. Spendable fam- 
ily income has increased 87.7% dur- 


ing the last 10 years; from $2,841 in 
1940 to $5,332 in 1950. Retail buy. 
ing, bank clearings and bank debits 
have risen during the same period 
190%, 124% and 110%, respectively, 
Nearly 70,000 new family dwelling 
units—valued at close to $% billion 
—were completed in the decade. 

The Industrial Bureau - of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce 
reports 360 new industries, 1,095 ex. 
pansions of present industries, 141, 
173 additional workers required by 
new and expanded industries, and 
$409,294,150 are represented in plant 
investment. 

Copies of the study are available 
at all Hearst Advertising Service 
offices throughout the country, and 
can also be obtained by writing The 
Baltimore News-Post, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland, attention George H. Grin- 
nell, promotion manager. 


HERBERT THWAITE is elected a 
vice-president of Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc.; has been with the 
agency and its predecessor, Newell- 
Emmett Co., for the past seven years. 


Personnel Changes 


Duane Jones has resigned as chair- 
nan of the board of Duane Jones Co., 
Inc., to make a survey of interna- 
tional advertising. “Since forming 
my own agency in 1942,” he said, “I 
have specialized in package goods ad- 
vertising. Due to changes now in the 
making in international business, 
problems that apply to my particular 
field need to be examined so that 
principles and techniques may be 
broadened to fit international re- 
quirements.” The agency will carry 
on under Robert Hayes, president. 

Paul K. Brown, formerly with 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., is appointed 
general manager of Fred Smith & 
Co., Inc., public relations, and of its 
subsidiaries, Philip Ritter Co., Inc., 
advertising agency, and the Audio 
Visual Co. Philip Ritter, 3rd, who 
has been general manager of the 
agency division, becomes vice-presi- 
dent and member of the plans board 
of Fred Smith & Co., Inc. 
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P, 22... New England Metropoli- 
tan Areas: See p. 125, June 15th 


issue. 


PP. 58, 62... Census Statistics: See 
p. 125, June 15th issue, for changes 
in titles. 


P. 86... Population and Rank — 
200 Largest Counties: County ranked 
+114, the leading city should read 
Arlington, Va. (not Pa.) 


P. 100... Food Store Sales—200 
Leading Counties: See p. 125, June 
15th issue, for change in state name. 


P. 110... Population and Rank — 
200 Largest Cities: City ranked 
+134 should read Columbia, S. C. 
(not N. C.) 


P. 113...Per Family Effective Buy- 
ing Income—200 Leading Cities: See 
p. 125, June 15th issue, for changes 
in rank of New York and Lansing. 


P. 120... General Merchandise 
Ranks—200 Leading Cities: See p. 
125, June 15th issue, for note on 


Little Rock—North Little Rock. 


PP. 132-145... Metropolitan 
County Areas: See p. 125, June 15th 
issue, for changes in Madison, Wis., 
and Laredo, ‘Tex., Metropolitan 
areas, in the total of Metropolitan 
Areas, state for Greenville Area, and 
Baltimore population. 


PP. 136, 359... Metropolitan 
County Areas: Omaha, Neb., Metro- 
politan Areas Families should be 
107.1 th. (instead of 112.1 th.) ; Per 
Family Effective Buying Income 
should be $5,211 (not $4,978). 


P. 138... Total Above Metropoli- 
tan Areas: Families should be 25,- 
632 th.; Per Family Effective Buy- 
ing Income should be $5,298. 


P. 160... Arkansas: Woodruff Co. 
—— should read 19.2 th. (not 
.2 th.) 


P. 155... Arkansas: See p. 125, 
June 15th issue, for change in Clark 
Co. % USA Effective Buying In- 


come, 


P. 170... California: Pasadena 
Automotive sales should be $47,137 
th.; Drug sales should be $6,123 th. 


P, 172... California: Riverside Co. 
% USA Potential should be .1116 
(not 0116). 
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A Compendium of Corrections and Revisions to the 
Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1951 


P. 180... California: Total Above 
Cities Automotive sales should be 
$2,128,811 th.; Drug sales should be 
$267,184 th. 


P. 224... Idaho: See p. 125, June 
15th issue, for change in Fremont Co. 


% USA E.B.1. 
P. 235... Illinois: See p. 125, June 


15th issue, for change in Knox Co. 


% USA E.B.I. 
P. 236—and 100-118-136-146-240 


Revisions made necessary by 
a classification error in the 1948 Cen- 
sus of Business increase Food Group 
sales in Peoria County (page 236) by 
$4,000(000) and in the city by 
$3,400(000), making correct totals 
$41,814(000) and $33,666(000) re- 
spectively. Make similar changes on 
other pages mentioned. 


P. 245... Indiana: Lake Co. % 
USA population should read .2441 
(not .0244). 


P. 248... The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has released a revised preliminary 
population estimate for the city of 
Evansville, Ind., increasing the coun- 
ty to 126,933 through recognition of 
territory annexed to the city prior to 
April 1, 1950 under city ordinances 
1883, 1885, 1887 and 1888. 

The final figure will be revised up- 
ward slightly when final processing of 


returns has been completed to account 


for persons enumerated away from 
home. 


P. 260... Jowa: Monroe Co. % 
USA population should read .0078 
(not .0089). 


.P. 266... Kansas: See p. 125, June 


15th issue, for change in Logan Co. 


% USA E.B.I. 


P. 300... Massachusetts: Essex Co. 
% USA Potential should read .3618 
(not .0361); see p. 125, June 15th 
issue, for change in Haverhill % 
USA Potential. 

P. 322... Michigan: See p. 125, 
June 15th issue, for change in Kala- 


mazoo Co. % USA E.B.I. 
P. 336... Minnesota: Steele Co. 


% USA Population should be .0140 
(not .1040). 


P. 342... Missouri: See p. 125, 
June 15th issue, for change in Liv- 
ingston Co. Retail Sales. 


P. 390 ...New York: See p. 125, 
June 15th issue, for changes in New 
York City Families, and Per Family 
Effective Buying Income. . 


. Man- 


hattan Co. Automotive sales should 
read $262,940 th. 


P. 398... New York: See p. 125, 
June 15th issue, for changes in Total 
Above Cities Families and Per Fam- 
ily Income; and for change in State 
Total % USA Potential. 


P. 444... Oklahoma: See p. 125, 
June 15th issue, for changes in the 
order of county names. 


P. 555... Wisconsin: See p. 125, 
June 15th issue, for changes in Mani- 
towoc city Retail Sales, % USA Re- 
tail Sales, % USA Potential, and 
Quality of Market Index. 


P. 559... Wisconsin: See p. 1235, 
June 15th issue for changes in Total 
Above Cities. 


ENSE EUSin, 
"' STIMULATOR °° 


“HOA tHE Macic OF 4 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G 


It is ACTION! DRAMATIC! EXCITING! It’s a 
OT! NOTHING LIKE IT FOR— 

@ CONVENTIONS @ COUNTY and 
STATE FAIRS @ SPECIAL ADVERTISING DEALS 
DIRECT MAIL and DEALER-TIE-IN ADVERTISING 
Rubber Money has no equal—Not only yells your Ad- 
vertising message but actually ‘‘DEMONSTRATES” 
it in a novel way your prospects will understand. 
“Save Money’’—‘STRETCH DOLLARS” is a must 
for all buyers. ‘‘Rubber Money’’ strikes home in a 
very unusual, effective and inexpensive way. Never 
fails to create ‘‘Good Will’’ for salesmen and dealers 
—in fact RUBBER BUCKS are TOPS in low cost 
advertising. Write, wire or phone for samples and 
Ba No obligation. 

. MEINHARDT & CO., INC. Dept. SM-8 
4218 LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


WANTED 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


Outstanding opportunity for top-notch salesman 
with good business judgment and ability as a 
manager. 

With AAA manufacturer in mid-western city. 
Company is small enough so that he'll become 
part of its general management. 

Products are food processing equipment sold 
direct to food retailers, chain stores, restaurants, 
food aga | plants by company salesmen on 
commission. ese men work out of company 
branches in principal cities. Managers of branch 
offices report to zone managers working out of 
home office. 

Want a good man and will pay salary high 
enough to attract him. He should have experi- 
ence handling salesmen in our general type of 
selling. Specific knowledge of product, how- 
ever, not essential. 

Prefer an experienced business man 32 to 45. 
Depending on man, he would start as district 
manager; in 3 to 6 months would become zone 
manager; then soon as ready would become 
general sales manager. 

Please give full information’ in your reply so 
we'll know your training, experience in detail, 
minimum salary requirement. Replies will be 
handled in confidence by a principal officer of 
the a. Write Box 2800, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 N. Y. 
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Retail Trade Forecast for August, 1951 


The volume of retail sales in the 
U.S. this August will total $12.4 
billion, a decline of 3% from last 
August. This decline should not 
arouse any serious concern, since the 
1950 August volume was _ raised 
nearly 9% above normal levels by 
the buying spree set off by the Korean 
war. However, the manner in which 
retailers are now succeeding in keep- 
ing abreast of last year’s inflated 
levels must be noted. Particularly in 
hard goods and in semi-durable lines 
(apparel and other textile goods) 
summer sales have been heavily fea- 
tured, designed to move heavy inven- 
tories, sometimes at the cost of dan- 
gerously low or non-existent profit 
margins. Retailers all over the coun- 
try are awaiting, not without some 
anxiety, the expected pick-up in the 
fall, when income generated by the 
defense program is expected to make 
itself increasingly felt. 

The rapid change in the retail 
trade picture since the beginning of 
the year is dramatically indicated by 
the fact that retail sales in the first 
quarter of 1951 rose 15% above the 
first quarter of 1950; the second 
quarter was only 5% above the cor- 
responding quarter of 1950, while the 
third quarter will probably register 
a 4% dip. Under normal circum- 
stances, such violent shifts are cause 
for alarm. In any case, the return to 
a buyers’ market indicates the neces- 
sity for great changes in merchandis- 
ing policy, with more emphasis on 
sales promotion and more efficient 
distribution. 

Among those states which may be 
expected to report better than average 
sales performance for this August (as 
compared with August of last year) 


are: Arizona, Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Michigan, 


Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, and Rhode Island. 
The leading cities, those with a 
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city-national index well above average 
are: Akron, Ohio 113.8; Fresno, 
Calif. 113.0; Pittsburgh, Pa. 112.0; 
Battle Creek, Mich. 110.7; Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 110.7; Tucson, Ariz. 
110.2; Newport News, Va. 110.1; 
Bethlehem, Pa. 110.0; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 109.2; Muskegon, Mich. 
109.0; Warren, Ohio 108.2; Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 107.9; Phoenix, Ariz. 
107.9; South Bend, Ind. 107.8; Au- 
gusta, Ga. 107.6; Passaic-Clifton, N. 
J. 107.6; Corpus Christi, Tex. 107.2; 
Ogden, Utah 107.2; San Diego, 
Calif. 107.1; Royal Oak-Ferndale, 
Mich. 107.0; Saginaw, Mich. 107.0. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1951 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
oficial 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month, 


The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 


The third column, “City-National Ip. 
dex, 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable nationa] 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain. over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this colump 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index jg 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


* 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 


1939 1950 1950 1951 
UNITED STATES 


362.4 97.0 


100.0 12,255.00 


Alabama 


% Birmingham ... 414.4 97.7 100.7 33.65 
Gadsden ...... 492.1 93.8 96.7 4.97 
% Mobile ....... 453.6 98.7 101.8 11.34 


Montyomery . 383.7 94.7 97.6 9.63 
Arizona 
¥% Phoenix ...... 561.1 104.7 107.9 21.77 
we Tucson ....... 503.7 106.9 110.2 9.62 
Arkansas 

Fort Smith ... 433.6 916 94.4 5.55 

Little Rock ... 426.8 92.0 948 14.17 
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RETAIL SALES 


cS.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
California 
Bakersfield 426.9 
Berkeley ..+.. 315.8 
te Fresno ..-.eee 537.5 
Long Beach ... 393.1 
Los Angeles 306.1 
we Oakland ...... 335.2 
Pasadena ..... 391.5 
Riverside ..... 453.9 
Sacramento 355.9 
San Bernardino 427.4 
* San Diego .... 464.0 
San Francisco . 294.5 
%& San Jose ..... 381.1 
Santa Barbara . 358.2 
% Stockton ..... 383.1 
we Ventura ...... 396.6 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 379.4 
Denver wecccee 343.5 
Pueblo 353.0 
Connecticut 
¥% Bridgeport . 320.3 
% Hartford ..... 313.7 
Middletown . 336.1 
% New Haven . 285.3 
Stamford ..... 355.7 
* Waterbury - 292.6 
Delaware 
* Wilmington . 382.4 


City 
Index 
1951 


vs. 
1950 


98.0 


District of Columbia 


%* Washington . S765 384.7 
Florida 
* Jacksonville 367.8 97.2 
Miami ....... 444.4 93.9 
Orlando ...... 392.9 93.7 
Pensacola ..... 386.1 90.9 
& St. Petersburg . 424.9 99.2 
Tampa ....... 423.8 93.0 
Georgia 
Atlanta ....... 355.4 96.5 
W Augusta ...... 420.1 104.4 
w Columbus ..... 487.5 99.5 
i 387.7 99.6 
® Savannah ..... 360.0 99.7 
AUGUST 1, 1951 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


101.0 


104.8 


99.5 
107.6 
102.6 
102.7 
102.8 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1951 


6.45 
49.57 
6.53 


20.15 


121.00 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Hawaii 
Honolulu ..... 367.0 
Idaho 
MED (adeseueu 355.9 
Illinois 
Bloomington ... 303.1 
Champaign- 
See <6< 060 394.6 
Chicago ...... 308.4 
Danville ...... 327.6 
Decatur ...... 322.7 
East St. Louis.. 369.8 
Moline-Rock 
Island-E. Moline 355.9 
a 294.7 
% Rockford ..... 364.6 
Springfield . 340.7 
Indiana 
Evansville ..... 375.2 
%& Fort Wayne ... 349.1 
BE eestieeuks 408.5 
Indianapolis 356.6 
Muncie. 2... 323.0 
% South Bend ... 457.8 
Terre Haute ... 328.6 
lowa 
%& Cedar Rapids .. 339.9 
Davenport ..... 323.4 
Des Moines - SS 
Sioux City .... 321.6 
Waterloo ...... 329.6 
Kansas 
Hutchinson .... 349.6 
%& Kansas City ... 371 
ee 347.7 
% Wichita ...... 452.2 
Kentucky 
Lexington ..... 317.9 
Louisville ..... 377.7 
% Paducah ...... 352.1 
Louisiana . 
Baton Rouge ... 519.6 
New Orleans ... 387.0 
Shreveport - €6L3 
Maine 
EE -sacawan 273.3 


Lewiston- Auburn 273.9 
Portland 244.4 


City 
Index 
1951 


vs. 
1950 


94.5 


88.9 


97.7 
95.3 
90.6 
95.4 
92.1 


93.7 
99.0 
88.9 
97.7 


95.5 
96.3 
104.7 


89.7 


92.2 


90.4 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


97.4 


98.7 
104.2 
99.1 
98.7 
96.6 
107.8 
96.0 


100.7 
98.2 
93.4 
98.3 
94.9 


96.6 
102.1 
91.6 
100.7 


92.5 
95.7 
97.1 


95.0 
95.5 
93.2 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1951 


23.82 


6.37 


4.58 
10.60 
8.90 
19.49 


8.52 
40.11 
4.19 


11.69 
49.31 
15.29 


4.51 
5.67 
9.09 


ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 
We Repeat 


We can’t say it often enough: 
“You: always get MORE in Middle- 
town.” Family sales are above the 
U.S. average all across the board... 
up so high that Middletown outranks 
many larger New England cities. 


For example, among New Eng- 
land’s best markets . . . the High-Spot 
Cities . . . Middletown is twenty-fifth 
in size—but sells more food per 
family than twelve of these larger 
cities . . . more general merchandise 
than thirteen of them! 


Middletown families are plus pros- 
pects for practically any type of 
product—and the Press assures thor- 
ough coverage of both Middletown 
and Middlesex County families ...a 
$68,007,000 retail market. 


You Always Get MORE in 
MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


| 
”  MIbDLETOWN, COND 


Paes 
OUR MATIONAL REPRE OSc 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


TATIVE 


B Whatevery 4 
B pe as yaa 

~~ §nou 

~~ about Ported, 
Maine... 


% PORTLAND ISA 
PRIMARY MARKET 


:.buy Portland! 


% THERE IS ONLY 
ONE WAY TO 
REACH THE BUYERS 
NORTH OF BOSTON 


..buy Portland! 


Servi 
mies NOW, YOU CAN 
population REACH THOUSANDS 
of 123,000 OF EXTRA 
VACATION BUYERS 
THRU SEPTEMBER 
.. buy Portland! 
HOME DELIVERED TO 
19 OUT OF 20 HOMES 
eee 
Outstanding R. O. P. 
Color Reproduction 
All The Time... 


ERPL LA. "EE 
PORTLAND PRESS HERALD - EVENING EXPRESS- “SUNDAY TELEGRAM 
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Covers This 


BIG FOOD MARKET 
Like a Tablecloth 


Pittsfield tops every other metro- 
politan county in the state with 
$944 food sales per family. 


The Berkshire Eagle . . . with 
outstanding records in readership 
and linage .. . covers the city zone 
completely is read in more 
than 70% of the homes in the 
entire metropolitan area. A top- 
notch paper doing a big selling 
job in the state’s top metropolitan 
market. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


It Has to Be in the 


POCKETBOOK 


Before It Can Get in the 


CASH REGISTER 


Retail dollars are simply income dol- 
lars that change hands across retail 
counters. Salem City Zone has more 
income per family . . . $5,625... 
and more total income... $: 

000... than any other Essex County 
market. 
No other newspaper . . . or combina- 
tion of papers can match the 
Salem Evening News coverage and 


Localnews impact in Essex County’s 


No. 1 Market. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


Maryland 


Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


% Boston 
Fall River 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 


% New Bedford 
Pittsfield 


Springfield 
% Worcester 


Michigan 


% Battle Creek 

% Bay City 

¥ Detroit 

% Flint 

% Grand Rapids .. 

* Jackson 

* Kalamazoo 

% Lansing 

%& Muskegon 

%* Pontiac 

% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 

* Saginaw 


Minnesota 


* Duluth 
Minneapolis 


DRUG PRODUCTS 
Just One of Royal Oak’s 
Plus Factors 


In Royal Oak . . . richest High-Spot City 
per family in the country ... drug sales 
are 76% above average. 

Only one newspaper gives you effective 
coverage and penetration in this rich 
The Daily Tribune . , 


Michigan’s fastest-growing paper — with 


market 


95% coverage of Royal Oak homes, and 
more than 13,500 additional circulation 
in other south Oakland County com. 


munities. 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's 
Only Daily 


Over 25,018 
Evenings 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


GROWING 


LIKE SIXTY 


And that's no exaggeration. Rome's 
retail sales in 1950 were 599% above 
'49 . . . compared with 9% for the 
country, 20%, for the state, 38%, for 
Oneida County. 


No wonder Rome wins a "Preferred" 
rating among the country's High- 
Spot Cities. 


You need the pull of this fast 
growing market . . . and the only 
newspaper that covers it completely 


... to do a satisfactory selling job in 
Central New York. 


The daily Sentinel packages ¢ 
$95,000,000 retail market for your 
advertising. 


ROME 
DAILY SENTINEL 
ROME, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, !nc. 
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City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Mississippi 
Jackson ...... 461.8 
Missouri 
Kansas City ... 398.7 
St. Joseph .... 317.9 
ee ED: eciacace 312.7 
Springfield .... 346.4 
Montana 
are 396.7 
Peer 239.2 
Great Falls .... 338.2 
Nebraska 
J eee 342.9 
ae 370.6 
Nevada 
re 339.2 


Manchester .... 300.4 
ere 282.1 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 389.5 
Camden ...... 336.5 
w Elizabeth ..... 330.7 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken .... 259.7 
%® Newark ....... 281.8 
*® Passaic-Clifton . 384.7 
%& Paterson ...... 313.8 
Trenton ...... 305.7 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque ... 712.2 


New York 

a ere 297.1 

Binghamton . 302.9 
® Buffalo ....... 309.6 

Elmira ....... 303.7 
& Hempstead 

Township ..... 625.4 
*& Jamestown . 315.3 

New York ..... 283.7 
& Niasara Falls .. 331.3 

Rochester ..... 266.5 
wRome ........ 381.4 


Schenectady ... 307.7 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


94.5 
87.3 
92.0 


93.4 
103.6 


$2.1 


94.7 
95.9 


88.8 
86.0 
98.2 
95.7 


100.0 
99.3 
93.5 

105.9 
95.9 
97.4 
89.3 


AUGUST 1, 1951 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


97.3 


97.4 
90.0 
94.8 


96.3 


106.8 


97.6 
98.9 


96.5 
98.0 
100.8 


95.0 
100.7 
107.6 
102.4 

92.6 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1951 


72.73 
7.47 
89.74 
7.31 


5.99 
4.88 
5.58 


10.87 
31.69 


8.20 
3.30 


14.10 
13.46 
12.07 


24.41 
56.99 
14.54 
17.54 
16.20 


13.46 


OUTSTANDING 


AMONG THE TOP MARKETS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Every month since November, 1950, Passaic- 
Clifton has been ranked by Sales Management 
as one of the top markets in the country “with 
a city-national index well above the average.” 


HERE’S WHY: 


Passaic-Clifton’s sales volume for August is fore- 
cast as 7.6% better than the national change... 
highest in New Jersey. Passaic-Clifton has been 
rated “preferred” by Sales Management every 
month of the last 16... a record unsurpassed 
by any other city in the state. 


Month after month Passaic-Clifton is outstand- 
ing as the best opportunity for increased sales in 


New Jersey ... and only one newspaper offers 
adequate advertising coverage of the market. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 
1) 968 ae igey = OF:-PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


NICE WORK 
...and You Can Get It! 


Being a retailer in Holyoke is nice work these days—with retail sales 
28°, above the national average ... food 58% above... 
furniture-household 73% ... drugs 75%! 


These dealers enjoy a steady bonus, day in and day out, from city 
zone families living in Chicopee and the Hadleys who do the bulk 
of their shopping in Holyoke stores . . . and swell the city's volume 
to huge proportions. 


Surest way to keep your brand sales apace with Holyoke's tempo 
. . . and make your brand a best seller in the entire city zone 
market... is to advertise it in the Transcript Telegram. This news- 
paper is a “member of the family" in 81% of the city zone's 
31,800 homes. 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


A LOT OF 
BABIES IN 
SALISBURY 


According to the Hospital Number 


of the JOURNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
May 12, 1951, Salisbury's Rowan 
Memorial Hospital ranked second in 
the state in number of births in 1950. 
1671 new citizens offer a fertile and 
receptive market for the sale of in- 
fant products. And you can be sure 


that most of the parents (if not 


every one) read the Salisbury Post. 


\ 


“THE SALISBURY POST 


Salisbur'y> North Carolina —/ 


~~ 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


Sat 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 


City 

City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1951 1951 1951 

vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1950 1950 

New York (cont.) 

we Syracuse ...... 286.8 99.0 102.1 
Me acaceanen 319.1 88.2 90.9 
EE Sxccesces 316.9 97.2 100.2 


$ 
(Million ) 
August 
1951 


24.64 
8.84 
11.63 


Rotolactors and Lathes 


Farming and industry underlay most of our commer- 


cial economy .. . and make advertising worthwhile. 


Little Falls’ prosperity is bedrocked on both. Income 
from farm products and milk, as well as from the 
manufacture of bicycles, shoes, garments, machinery, 
furniture, boats, paper and food products, fills Little 
Falls cash registers to overflowing. Local food stores, 
for example, sell 73% more food than those in an 


average city this size. 


Here’s the point. Little Falls has plenty of what it 
takes to make advertising pay off, And its single news- 
paper... with circulation almost two and a half times 
the number of city families . . . delivers it . . . solidly. 
The largest newspaper can do no more. 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1950 1950 1951 
North Carolina 
Asheville ..... 345.0 95.2 98.1 7.21 
%& Charlotte ..... 476.7 102.6 105.8 18.40 
Durham ...... 362.4 90.6 93.4 7.32 
%& Greensboro .... 514.2 101.0 104.1 11.62 
er 409.2 96.8 99.8 8.47 
% Salisbury ..... 320.0 98.1 101.1 2.88 
% Wilmington .... 350.4 100.6 103.7 4.17 
Winston-Salem 383.1 93.5 96.4 9.08 


Ohio 
we Akron ........ 392.4 110.4 113.8 34.53 
ve Canton ....... 333.9 102.4 105.6 14.19 
¥% Cincinnati 304.0 99.0 102.1 56.79 
% Cleveland ..... 350.6 102.7 105.9 119.52 
Columbus ..... 315.6 85.4 88.0 40.74 
%& Dayton ...... 365.9 98.1 101.1 31.61 
% Mansfield ..... 331.0 102.7 105.9 5.76 
Springfield 316.1 92.0 948 7.87 
% Toledo ....... 345.2 98.9 102.0 36.83 
we Warren ....... 388.6 105.0 108.2 6.84 
% Youngstown 338.3 101.7 104.8 21.89 


Oklahoma 

% Bartlesville .... 354.5 101.5 104.6 2.34 
Muskogee ..... 321.9 89.6 92.4 3.38 
Oklahoma City . 370.4 91.1 93.9 27.56 


* Tulsa 100.6 21.78 


Oregon 

we Eugene ....... 517.0 103.2 106.4 7.60 

*% Portland ...... 352.2 102.3 105.5 52.44 
eee 378.2 86.0 88.7 6.24 

Pennsylvania 

% Allentown ..... 328.9 97.7 100.7 12.96 
eee 275.3 96.3 99.3 7.13 

%& Bethlehem .... 393.2 106.7 110.0 6.92 
ere 327.7 $8.2 90.9 6.98 


4. eer ere 402.3 100.1 103.2 15.77 
Harrisburg .... 339.5 96.2 99.2 13.85 

% Johnstown .... 285.9 98.1 101.1 8.32 
Lancaster ..... 296.2 90.1 92.9 8.56 
Norristown .... 311.7 95.9 98.9 4.27 
Gi City ...... 250.66 86.4 89.1 1.98 
Philadelphia ... 339.9 92.2 95.0 211.29 

% Pittsburgh 351.0 108.6 112.0 96.01 
Reading ...... 315.8 94.7 97.6 14.02 
Scranton ..... 282.9 91.7 94.5 12.93 
Wilkes-Barre .. 274.7 90.4 93.2 9.23 
WE  etacineca 291.3 963 99.3 7 


Rhode Island 


- 290.3 
eos a 


% Providence 
% Woonsocket 


98.8 101.9 31.03 
98.2 101.2 4.70 
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ALTOONA 
RESIDENTS 


earn more, 
spend more! 


Altoona, Pennsylvania, is a qual- 
ity market for you because Altoona 


residents are earning more and 
spending more. 

For instance, out of every dollar 
spent by Altoona Housewives in retail 
stores, 33 cents goes to buy food for 


the family table. That’s more than 
housewives in most other cities appor- 
tion for food! 

Altoona’s retail food bill, in meat 
markets, vegetable stores and other 
shops in this metropolitan area came 
to $36,353,000 in 1950—an increase 
of 9% over 1949. That’s more than 
the average American food bill 


increase of 6% for the nation. 


Kltoona 


WM2trror. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Richard E. Beeler 


Advertising Manager 


Just Peeking Into The 
Norristown Market 
Will Not Give Your 
Product The Sales It 


Deserves! 


Metropolitan circulation merely 
peeks into Norristown’s wealthy 
market! Use the key of TIMES 
home delivered 
really sell your 


HERALD 96% 
circulation 


to 


goods! 


NORRISTOWN? 
TIMESHERALO 


-NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
Represented Nationally By The 
JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1951 1951 1951 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1950 1950 
South Carolina 
Charleston . 361.4 94.0 96.9 
Columbia ..... 406.7 920 948 
% Greenville ..... 448.1 101.7 104.8 
% Spartanburg ... 507.9 107.4 110.7 
South Dakota 
Aberdeen ..... 466.2 91.7 94.5 
Sioux Falls ... 355.6 94.9 97.8 
Tennessee 
%& Chattanooga ... 341.9 98.1 101.1 
Knoxville ..... 377.3 . 96.3 99.3 
Memphis ...... 394.7 96.3 99.3 
Nashville ...... 363.5 95.2 98.1 
Texas 
% Amarillo ...... 531.3 97.0 100.0 
Se 412.7 87.4 90.1 
Beaumont ..... 473.9 92.9 95.8 
% Corpus Christi . 560.6 104.0 107.2 
ere 447.2 95.6 98.6 
ere 506.3 97.9 100.9 
% Fort Worth . 526.4 100.6 103.7 
Galveston ..... 358.2 87.9 90.6 
% Houston ...... 458.5 100.8 103.9 
we Lubbock ...... 667.3 99.5 102.6 
San Antonio ... 443.5 941 97.0 
a 538.0 98.2 101.2 
Wichita Falls .. 397. 96.2 99.2 
Utah 
x Ogden ........ 394.3 104.0 107.2 
Salt Lake City 339.3 954 98.4 
Vermont 
Burlington .... 293.4 89.7 92.5 
Rutinnd 2.2.0 230.9 89.9 92.7 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 315.6 95.4 98.3 
¥% Newport News .. 420.3 106.8 110.1 
a ae 426.3 84.9 87.5 
Portsmouth .... 470.9 92.0 948 
Richmond ..... 299.3 884 91.1 
Roanoke ...... 403.4 94.7 97.6 
Washington 
NE ais sowis'et 335.1 95.6 98.6 
Spokane ..... 329.9 95.2 98.1 
a a 351.0 97.7 100.7 
VORMMR  kccess 340.5 94.3 97.2 


West Virginia 


Charleston .... 325.1 95.5 98.5 
Huntington .... 338.3 92.6 95.5 
Wheeling ...... 310.0 96.3 99.3 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1951 


8.53 
10.94 
9.50 
7.67 


3.59 
6.72 


BIND 


12 
COMPLETE 
ISSUES 
for 
$300 
Never thicker than its contents, 


this binder expands to hold 12 issues 
of Sales Management. 


No drilling, no punching, does not 
mar magazines. 


Available for all years, with Sales 
Management, volume number and 
_ stamped in gold on the back- 

one. 


Use coupon below for order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send ........... binder(s), 
@ $3.00 each, for each of the following 


us Poy 000 in surround 


nearby "- 
towns. The ceili look to Woon- 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1951 1951 1951 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1950 1950 


Wisconsin 


% Appleton 
Green Bay .... 
Madison 
Milwaukee 

% Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


Wyoming 
¥% Casper 
Cheyenne 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 
1941 1950 1950 1951 


“Having a wonderful time —_— 


... Wish you were here.” veo 


Calgary 
You read in some papers these days of crowded beaches, jammed | tw Edmonton 
highways and terminals . . . of nameless multitudes and mass move- | 
rae British Columbia 
But not in the Localnews Daily. Here the accent’s on individual %& Vancouver 
vacationers. Reading it is like getting postcards from friends and | Victoria 
acquaintances “having a wonderful time” at the beach, in the moun- 
tains, driving to the Coast, on a cruise or off for a week-end. 


Manitoba 


Readers begin to wish they too were there . . . often end up spending Winnipeg 


money for a trip . . . or on items to help them get more enjoyment 
out of the summer. 


on , ’ ; New Brunswick 

The Localnews Daily . . . with the personal impact of a postcard, 

letter or telephone call . . . stimulates retail sales in many ways... Saint John .... 203.2 

frequently by stirring readers’ interest to friendly envy. Another 

reason why it’s the basic advertising medium. . 
ila diate . Sins Nova Scotia 

%* Halifax 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 
Ontario 


104.2 100.2 
99.8 96.0 


The Julius Mathews ER CB se 
Special Agency, Inc. |... 


| fw Montreal 7 105.8 101.7 
NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES |. eibemer 3 mee mae 


NEW YORK eDETROITe CHICAGO e BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH e SYRACUSE | Saskatchewan 
Regina 3 94.0 90.4 911 
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